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CHAPTER IX. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


‘If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it ; 

A chiel amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.’ 


So great is the relief Maurice feels 


as the possibility of writing to 
Hetheringham assumes the aspect 
of certainty, that it seems as though 
a weighty burden had suddenly 
been lifted off him—the burden of 
2 crushing responsibility. 

Harold is out of the way, safe 
for a month to come, certainly. A 
perfectly amicable correspondence 
may be entered upon between 
him (Maurice) and the wandering 
Bohemian, a correspondence which 
will solve all the enigmas surround- 
. ing the identity of the mysterious 
model with Clare Redmond. 

Percy is a man of the world, and 
will no doubt write as frankly on 
the subject of his ‘Maud Muller’ 
as onany other. He will feel con- 
fident that Maurice is not likely to 
misunderstand or in any way hold 
nim responsible for the vagaries of 
a handsome and fanciful young 
woman, who goes to men’s stu- 
dios and poses as a model. 

Maurice, according to his own 
showing, is by no means romantic, 
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and a natural love of justice in- 
clines him to view facts as they 
stand before him in all their naked 
‘ stubbornness.’ 

‘Tempered with mercy’ is an 
addendum, the value of which has 
never occurred to him as yet. If 
once this matter is fully explained 
and clearly understood between 
Hetheringham and himself, Mau- 
rice can have no further difficulty 
in bringing poor Hal to listen to 
reason. It is doubt that kills. 
Once the truth is ascertained, how- 
ever cruel and bitter it may be, 
Harold will grapple with it manfully, 
and bear it and its consequences 
as a Steele should. And then a 
meeting between the rivals—if they 
are rivals—can be averted ; for if 
Harold once realises that Clare is 
lost to him he will yield to the 
force of circumstances, and face 
inevitable trouble with proud cour- 
age. Such is the ‘flattering unc- 
tion’ Maurice lays to his troubled 
soul ; and feeling that for the pre- 
sent he certainly need take no fur- 
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ther step in the matter of Harold 
versus Hetheringham, he deter- 
mines to devote the rest of the 
afternoon to Kempton and— 
Susie. 

‘Will you let me go to the Ka- 
leidoscope with you, Alec, since 
you cannot accompany me?’ he 
asks, in so cheerful a tone that his 
lordship is fairly taken aback. 

‘ Delighted, of course,’ he replies 
cordially, and a faint colour shows 
in his pale thin face. ‘ Nothing 
I'd like better than to take you 
behind the scenes, if you'll come. 
J have the right ofentry now. Old 
Hoaks has given me the password. 
He really is not such a brute as 
he looks, and—for Susie’s sake I 
put up with him. He és manager 
there, after all, and can make 
things much pleasanter for my 
little girl if he sees she has. friends 
at court. Don’t you understand ? 

O yes, Maurice understands only 
too well; and remembers with a 
touch of sarcasm—the time not far 
distant—when Kempton desired 
to take summary and personal ven- 
geance on that ‘brute of a man- 
ager.’ 

Mutato nomine, de te fabula nar- 
ratur. 

Ah, these boys, these boys! 
Both are in love, or think them- 
selves so. The one with an im- 
possible ideal, the other with a 
very matter-of-fact flesh and blood 
reality. But Alexander’s feelings 
are evidently susceptible to start- 
ling changes, whereas Harold—if 
mad—is also steadfast in his hal- 
lucination. 


Lord Kempton enters the Ka- 
leidoscope by the stage-door this 
time, and Maurice closely follows 
him along the intricate passages, 
up and down the various steps and 
stairs. 

They look into the greenroom, 
which is large and airy, but sparsely 
furnished. Its chief ornaments are 
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extensive looking-glasses, and por- 
traits, photographic and other, of 
histrionic celebrities. 

Thus they proceed towards the 
stage, meeting actors with the war- 
paint on, and amateurs who wear 
their hats jauntily, who affect a 
rose in the buttonhole and a crutch- 
stick in the delicately-gloved hand. 
The nods and smiles generally be- 
stowed upon Lord Kempton clearly 
prove how constant an Aaditué he 
has become behind the scenes 
during the last few weeks. 

One frolicsome long - limbed 
damsel, who at this moment is 
very scantily attired in the smallest 
satin trunks, but wears multifarious 
fringes, spangles, necklets, and 
bangles, suddenly bounds into the 
wings where the two visitors are 
standing, and performs an elabor- 
ate pirouette before the astonished 
eyes of Mr. Steele. Then, adroitly 
balancing herself on one foot, she 
knocks Lord Kempton’s hat off his 
head with an agile movement of 
the other. This gracefully (?) ac- 
complished feat provokes a burst 
of laughter and cries of ‘ Bravo!’ 
and ‘Encore! from those who, 
standing idly by, have beheld it. 

* You didn’t know I was so clever 
as that, did you, now?’ cries Miss 
* Belle Moss,’ lifting Lord Kemp- 
ton’s pointed chin with a sudden 
movement of her jewelled fingers, 
and pretending—only pretending 
—to impress a kiss upon his 
lips. 

‘It’s really too bad of you, Miss 
Moss, to make up to another girl's 
spoon, and him a lord too! ex- 
claims another lady, who also 
bounds from the stage into the 
wing at this moment. 

‘You mind your own business, 
Miss Sauce,’ says Belle, with fine 
irony. ‘It isn’t for want of mak- 
ing up to if you don’t get a regular 
army to be standing at your beck 
and call, ladles and gravy-spoons 
too, large and small, all complete, 
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all most welcome, especially so 
if they’re considered other ladies’ 
property—“here !’ 

As an accompaniment to her 
final ejaculation, Miss Moss snaps 
her fingers with a sound as of 
castanets ; and she who has been 
called Sauce, and whose real name 
is Salmon, stamps her dainty satin- 
shod feet in a fury, and hisses 
out, 

*O you spiteful! Don’t you 
come wanting to borrow my rib- 
bons to-morrow, nor my new neck- 
lace either, for you shall never 
have it again—never, never !” 

With this she makes a wild dash 
at a gold-beaded chain Miss Moss 
is wearing, and strives to wrench 
it from her neck. The metal chain, 
being strong, resists; but a long 
and elaborate string of coral beads 
gives way, and presently hundreds 
of bright-coloured drops are rolling 
about the floor. 

Miss Moss turns livid with pas- 
sion, and Miss Salmon, flushed 
and elated, breaks forth in a peal 
of exultant laughter. 

These lady-like young persons 
are usually fast friends; but this 
afternoon they hate one another, 
and all by reason of a misappropri- 
ated encore. 

Miss Moss chose to take advan- 
tage of a mild recall, pranced on 
to the stage again, and danced her 
double-shuffle with such sustained 
energy that a third and genuine 
encore was vouchsafed by the 
house. 

And thus Miss Matty Salmon 
was ‘done out of’ her much-coveted 
pas seul; for the exasperated stage- 
manager hurried on the last scene 
and cut Matty’s dance out. Hence 
her furious jealousy and hatred 
towards her erst bosom friend 
Belle. 

_ ‘Now, young ladies, young ladies, 
if you please!’ .cries the unctuous 
voice of the sole manager, proprie- 
tor, and lessee, as its owner steps 
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into the wings, where a crowd has 
by this time collected. ‘We must 
have the stage cleared for the last 
act. What does all this loitering 
and inattention mean? Ah, my 
dear lord!’ Mr. Hoaks changes 
his tone very quickly, as he 
catches sight of the visitors, to 
whom he bows lowly and reverent- 
ly, as he always does bow before 
the accredited bearer of a title. 
‘And are these naughty girls of 
mine leading you a fine dance as 
usual ? You spoil them, my lord, 
you really do. You are far too 
indulgent. And where’s our par- 
ticular little friend, eh? our modest, 
our too modest Miss Vivia ?” 

* Excuse me, Hoaks. I see her,’ 
cries Kempton, and hastily darts 
across to the O.P.* side of the 
stage. 

Maurice follows in silence. 
is by no means delighted. 

‘Yes, Susie zs too nice to be 
there at all,’ his own comment 
recurs to him, as he bows his head 
to the fair gentle-eyed maiden 
whom Kempton, with an irrepres- 
sible tremor in his voice, intro- 
duces as ‘ Miss Delane.’ 

How different she is from those 
bold noisy ‘ladies’ on the other 
side of the stage! This much Mau- 
rice the just concedes on the in- 
stant. And while he enters into 
conversation with her, he continues 
mentally to sum her up, quietly 
and dispassionately, as is his wont. 
He notices that she covers her 
blue eyes with their long-fringed 
lids, instead of throwing defiant 
glances, which seem like challenges 
to those who meet them. He sees 
that her skin is fresh, and whole- 
some as it is fair; and that the 
extra tint of red necessitated by 
the footlights is not exaggerated 
into vermilion stains, such as Miss 
Moss disports upon a bed of pow- 
dered chalk. Susie’s pretty figure 
is arrayed in dainty shepherdess 

* Opposite prompt, 
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costume to-night, and this is so 
cunningly contrived that the plump 
shoulders and arms, though visible, 
are not unnecessarily exposed to 
view. Her voice is soft and plea- 
sant to listen to, and what her 
phrases lack in elegance is atoned 
for by the good sense which dic- 
tates them. Accusatives and da- 
tives are unknown quantities to 
her; but she appreciates the value 
of /’s, and neither adds nor omits 
them. 

‘And you like your profession, 
Miss Delane?’ Maurice inquires 
politely. 

‘Indeed, yes!’ she says, smiling, 
and frankly meeting his observant 
eyes. ‘Nothing worse could hap- 
pen to me than to have to give up 
the theatre. But then, of course, 
that couldn’t be,’ she adds; ‘for 
it’s my salary as keeps poor old 
gran and me too.’ 

‘Rather a heavy responsibility 
for so young a lady, isn’t it?’ asks 
Maurice, evidently interested. 

‘Well, I’m not a lady at all, you 
see, sir,’ she replies; ‘and so I sup- 
pose I don’t feel it as those might 
who isn’t brought up to work. For 
in the theatre we do have to work, 
and pretty hard too at times; 
though the people in front never 
seem to give us no credit for that, 
but just consider dancing and act- 
ing is all fine fun, and quite as easy 
for us to do as for them to look at.’ 

‘Those who think at all must 
come to a very different conclu- 
sion surely?’ says Maurice, as if 
prepared to argue the point. 

‘ But then it’s only one in a hun- 
dred who does,’ she says, with 
prompt decision. 

‘ Does what ?” he asks. 

‘ Think, she replies; and looking 
straight into his eyes, ‘ You do,’ she 
adds. 

‘ Plead guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment, whatever its nature, Mau- 
rice,’ says Lord Kempton, ap- 
proaching. 
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He has purposely remained at 
some distance hitherto, pretending 
to be deeply interested in conver- 
sation with one of the ‘ heavies’ of 
the chorus—a worthy woman, and 
the proud mother of nine daugh- 
ters, every one of whom ‘/akes to 
the stage as natural as ducks does 
to water,’ so she says. This pon- 
derous matron is always kind to 
Susie, and therefore receives cour- 
teous attention from Lord Kemp- 
ton on all occasions. Just now he 
has been devoting himself to her 
entertainment, because he is very 
anxious to give his ex-tutor the 
opportunity of a ¢éte-a-téte conver- 
sation with Susie, of whose grace 
and intelligence he is desirous 
Maurice shall be convinced as 
speedily as possible. Hearing 
Susie’s emphatic declaration ‘ You 
do,’ and seeing the archly accusing 
glance she bestows upon her inter- 
locutor, Kempton thinks the #ée- 
a-téte has been eminently satisfac- 
tory, and smilingly advises Mau- 
rice to ‘plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment.’ 

‘Miss Delane’s discrimination is 
only equalled by her discretion,’ 
says his lordship. ‘If she con- 
victs you, cry “surrender,” and 
trust yourself unreservedly in her 
hands. She is as merciful as she 
is—’ 

‘Small and insignificant,’ inter- 
poses Susie, making a saucy little 
bob-curtsy, which is in perfect 
keeping with her shepherdess cos- 
tume and the smiling baby-face she 
turns towards Maurice. His grave 
looks and reserved manner had 
rather over-awed her while she was 
speaking with him apart ; but he is 
a friend of her dear lord’s, and as 
such deserves to be propitiated at 
all hazards. Adoring Alexander, 
the true-hearted little woman feels 
herself called upon to think well of 
his friends, and also to find favour 
in their eyes as far as in her power 
lies. All this for the sake of her 
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lover. When he approaches, and 
she feels herself kept in counten- 
ance by his presence, her natural 
spirits assert themselves, and, quite 
at her ease, she shows herself in 
her true colours, a merry, sweet- 
tempered, light-hearted maiden, 
ready with sympathetic tears or 
laughter whenever either are re- 
quired of her, brave and cheerful 
under most trying and adverse cir- 
cumstances, thinking no evil and 
doing none. Truly charitable to 
others, she takes reciprocal charity 
for granted on all sides. She is 
truthful, intelligent, and grateful 
for the smallest kindness or atten- 
tion. She admires Lord Kempton 
with all her mind; she loves him 
with all her heart. She considers 
him the incarnation of manly 
beauty and strength. She endows 
him with every virtue, she imagines 
him possessed of every accomplish- 
ment. The cold reserve of his 
manner to others makes his un- 
bending towards her all the more 
flattering and delightful. To hear 
his measured speech quicken with 
eagerness when he addresses her, 
to see his dark heavy-lidded eyes 
brighten with smiling tenderness as 
they look into her laughing blue 
ones, thrills her with the delicious 
sense of triumph which only a lov- 
ing single-hearted woman can ever 
experience. Lord Kempton thinks 
he loves Susie, and frequently ar- 
gues the point with himself. Susie 
neither reasons nor argues. Her 
love for ‘ her lord’ is an established 
fact now, and needs no further as- 
severation. Some day—ten years 
hence perhaps, but some day—she 
will certainly be his wife, and mean- 
while is quite willing to content 
herself with as much of his time 
and his attention as he can conveni- 
ently spare her. Her grandmother 
is a Frenchwoman, and has in- 
stilled French manners (not morals) 
into Susie’s mind as strictly comme 
il faut. No jeune monsieur, be he 


actor or amateur, is allowed to cross 
the threshold of Susie’s simple 
home. Some day, if a dond-fide 
fiancé should present himself, Ma- 
dame Delaine might consent to 
receive him chez e//e, but that could 
only happen if the wedding-day 
were fixed, the dof provided, and 
the consent of parents and guar- 
dians ascertained. Under present 
circumstances Susie thinks it best 
to say nothing at all about Lord 
Kempton. She can bide her time, 
and he is surely well worth waiting 
for. Hence her refusal to admit 
him ‘within the gates’ of her hum- 
ble residence in Dean-street, Soho. 
Only in the streets or in the wings 
of the theatre does she feel at 
liberty to talk and to listen to him 
who has made her simple existence 
into such life as a good woman 
loves best—the life that is lived for 
another. 

With love in her heart, happi- 
ness dimpling her cheeks and shin- 
ing in her bright blue eyes, no 
wonder Susie can chat and smile 
with thorough glee and enjoyment. 
Both Maurice and Kempton stand 
in the wing listening, talking to and 
laughing with her until the refrain 
of a certain waltz falls on her ear. 

‘That is my cue,’ she says; ‘I 
have to go on in the next scene, so 
good-bye to you both, gentlemen.’ 

‘You may say au revoir to me, 
Susie, my darling,’ whispers Alex- 
ander, seizing her soft little hand, 
and furtively pressing it to his lips. 
‘I shall be waiting for you outside 
as usual.’ 

‘Well, au revoir, she replies, 
waving her hand to both men; and 
with a bound she springs upon the 
stage, and a moment later is minis- 
tering to the stagey requirements 
of the leading lady in the bur- 
lesque. 

Susie’s visitors are in a dilemma 
now ; for they are still standing in 
the wings on the O.P. side of the 
stage, whence the shepherdess had 








to make her entrance at this par- 
ticular juncture, and whence an 
exit presents considerable difficul- 
ties. Beyond the wings heaps of 
ground-rows, set-pieces, sides, and 
borders are piled up, which effec- 
tually bar all egress; and, stepping 
boldly over these barriers, fresh im- 
pedimenta present themselves. For 
to the right and to the left such 
properties are ranged as will be re- 
quired in this the final act of the 
burlesque. To the uninitiated all 
seems ‘ confusion worse confound- 
ed ;’ but to the property-man there 
will be no difficulty in selection. 
Baskets of flowers, goblets, minia- 
ture flags, spears, halberds, game- 
pies, golden baskets piled with 
giant fruit, even the jewelled dia- 
dem with which the fair beggar 
maid will anon be crowned by the 
amorous Cophetua. Allthese incon- 
gruous frofperties are lying ready to 
the hand of those who will presently 
come in search of them, and who 
are all sufficiently drilled in the 
mechanical detail of stage acces- 
sories to seize each one his or her 
own from out the piles which look 
like modern chaos to Maurice and 
his friend. By the time the ban- 
quet is served on the stage, and 
goblets and ornamental fruit deck 
the festive board, Lord Kempton 
has managed to force a passage for 
Maurice and himself to the front, 
and both are sitting in the stalls, 
watching, criticising, and applaud- 
ing. Miss Vivia Delane comes in 
for a considerable share of applause 
from all sides. She certainly de- 
serves it, for her voice is sweet and 
she sings in tune, with a just appre- 
ciation of time, rhythm, and expres- 
sion. 

‘She is prettier and does better 
every time I see her,’ whispers 
Lord Kempton, with irrepressible 
exultation. 

‘She really is charming, bright, 
clever, and good,’ answers Maurice 
promptly; and with particular em- 
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phasis he repeats, ‘She is certainly 
far too nice to be here.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


LOVERS. 


‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrow’s simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love-kisses, tears, and smiles,’ 

‘I MEAN to devote this afternoon 
entirely to you, sweetheart,’ says 
Lord Kempton, as he walks away 
from the Kaleidoscope by the side 
of Susie ; ‘ will you suggest a pro- 
gramme for our prospective amuse- 
ment ?” 

At night she is willing and glad 
to take his arm when he accom- 
panies her on her way home; but 
now it is only five’ o’clock, and the 
long May afternoon is still sunny, 
fair, and bright. 

‘I guess you had far better not 
come with me at all, my dear lord,’ 
she says, shyly glancing first at her 
companion, then up and down the 
narrow lane which leads from the 
stage-door of the theatre into the 
crowded thoroughfare beyond. 

‘A nice grateful young lady you 
are, Miss Susie Delane!’ he replies, 
laughing. ‘Here have I actually 
run the risk of offending my dear 
old friend and tutor for all time to 
come, and all for your sake. Is 
this sort of treatment a proper re- 
ward, I wonder ?” 

‘Why, what Aave you done?’ ex- 
claims Susie, a little bewildered 
between his incomprehensible ac- 
cusations of himself as well as of 
her, who certainly knows of no evil, 
intended or committed. 

‘ Simply this, my child,’ he says, 
in that gravely paternal manner 
which always wmpresses her as a 
proof of his exceeding superiority. 
‘I calmly turned my back upon Mr. 
Steele and his proffered companion- 
ship at the door of the theatre. I 
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declined his urgent invitation to 
go and see some charming ladies— 
his mother and sister—with him; 
and now you, for whose sake I have 
behaved so inconsiderately, have 
the audacity to tell me that I had 
better not come with you at all! 
Will you have the grace to ex- 
plain this monstrous suggestion of 
yours, or do you bid me leave 
you.on the instant? Say the word, 
Miss Delane, and I—’ 

He makes believe to turn away 
from her. A frightened look comes 
into her big blue eyes, and she 
touches his arm as if to detain 
him. He appears so grave at all 
times, and speaks in such solemn 
a fashion just now, that she is quite 
at a loss as to his real meaning and 
intention. 

‘Ofcourse I never meant you to 
Jeave me,’ she says, and her voice 
trembles a little. ‘I only thought 
that as it is daylight, and so many 
people about, it would be better— 
wiser for you and for me too, not 
to be walking along the Strand to- 
gether. Some of your friends 
might see us, and I know you 
would rather avoid that just now ; 
and I—’ 

‘You are always right, my dar- 
ling, the wisest and most discreet 
of your sex,’ answers Kempton 
promptly ; and as he speaks he 
turns off into one of the quiet 
streets which lead towards the 
Embankment. Susie follows him 
at a respectful distance. The love 
he has inspired in her gentle bosom 
is not of the kind ‘which casteth 
out fear. He appreciates and 
rather exults in this fact. To try 
her yet farther, he had felt inclined 
to bid her take his arm and walk 
along the Strand by hisside, utterly 
regardless of consequences. Had 
he so bidden, she would have 
obeyed without hesitation or re- 
monstrance. That was her nature ; 
but his rash impulse was checked 
by the sight of a pair of high- 
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stepping roans. That was the 
colour of the horses belonging to 
his mother’s victoria, and his young 
heart throbbed with momentary 
apprehension. He loved his mother 
as much as he respected his father, 
and to meet either or both his 
parents while Susie was by his 
side was a catastrophe to be avoided 
at all hazards. Susie’s sterling quali- 
ties, her virtues, and her innocence, 
fitted her to take rank with any 
peeress in the land. Such had been 
Kempton’s assertion, such was his 
conviction, no doubt. But the 
time had scarcely arrived when he 
felt himself fully prepared to make 
this declaration to his parents with 
becoming confidence; therefore 
the sudden change in his intention 
when he caught sight of the roans, 
which he (erroneously) believed 
were his noble mother’s. He had 
a certain tact, however, the kind 
of tact which is one of the first 
results of good breeding; and, 
instead of betraying his anxiety 
and causing Susie to share it, he 
generously gave her wisdom and 
discretion the credit of his change 
of intention, and she gloried in 
this subtle flattery. 

When he turns off from the 
Strand she follows meekly in his 
wake, and as he walks along she 
rejoices in the opportunity of ad- 
miring his aristocratic back at her 
leisure. She fully appreciates the 
cut of his well-fitting coat, and she 
remarks the poise of his glossy 
dark head, on which the shining 
hat is set, as though the sleek 
chimneypot were the crown of his 
order. ‘How proud he looks! 
what a real swell he is !’ thinks the 
poor little maid, and starts guiltily, 
as he suddenly turns and confronts 
her. Her timidity, her blushes, 
and her wistful glances are all ac- 
cepted and appreciated as welcome 
homage to his powerful influence. 

Boys, little and big, love to ty- 
rannise, and are apt to take plea- 
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sure in the evidence of their supe- 
rior strength. 

‘What do you say to a turn on 
the river, sweetheart ? he asks her 
presently. ‘We might have gone 
on into the Park, but there are 
sure to be crowds of people there 
whom we do not wish to see;’ and 
noticing a mischievous twinkle in 
her eyes, he adds, ‘ nor to be seen 
by. Quite right, Miss Sharp ; that 
was the thought in my mind.’ 

She glances up into his face, with 
very evident satisfaction in her 
own. They have arrived at the 
end of a cul-de-sac. Walls are 
closing in about them, and no 
people, obnoxious or otherwise, 
are seeing or to be seen here. 
Looking into his ‘sweetheart’s’ 
flushed and happy face, Lord 


‘Kempton can scarcely resist the 


temptation suggested by her pretty 
pouting lips; but he is endeavour- 
ing to teach himself lessons of self- 


control, and practises the accom- 


plishment, as he does all others 
which he considers ‘ good form.’ 

So he contents himself by taking 
her hands into his, and repeating 
his question, ‘Would you like to 
go on the river?’ 

‘O, indeed I should, and above 
all things; but can you row, my 
dear lord ? 

He laughs: ‘I'll show you some 
day ; but we must go down into 
the country to Kingston or Tap- 
low for that. Up here nothing 
more tempting than a river steam- 
boat presents itself for our convey- 
ance. Shall we go on to Green- 
wich, and get some dinner ?’ 

‘No, O no! exclaims Susie, 
startled. ‘I must not, I dare not, 
stay. You know how vexed gran 
is if I am not punctual; and I 
said I should be back at six o’clock 
without fail. I have to make tea 
for her and—and—a friend. They 
will be waiting for me.’ 

‘A friend? repeats Kempton 
hastily, suspiciously. 
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To be jealous is not ‘good 
form;’ and the young lord re- 
proaches himself bitterly as soon 
as he has spoken. Onno account 
shall Susie be allowed to perceive 
that he is capable of such infra 
dig. sentiments. 

‘You look confused and troubled, 
child ; what makes you blush and 
hesitate in this extraordinary way ? 
Tell me all about this mysterious 
Jriend, 

He has conquered his undue 
excitement, and is speaking in his 
coldest and most inquisitorial man- 
ner. 

‘ Only the girl who is living with 
us,’ says Susie apologetically, and 
turns from red to white. 

Determined not to betray his ris- 
ing emotion, Lord Kempton is 
obliged to content himself with this 
unsatisfactory reply for the mo- 
ment; but though he is silent for 
a time, he has by no means aban- 
doned the subject. 

‘As this friend of yours shares 
your lodgings,’ he says at last, ‘ she 
can prepare Madame Delaine’s tea 
for her, of course, and there is no 
necessity for you to hurry home. 
I do not intend you to go, in fact. 
You shall come to Battersea Park 
with me. We shall find chairs 
there, and we can sit and talk at 
our leisure. I will take care that 
you are back at the theatre in time 
for the evening performance.’ 

Susie feels that he is angry. 
And in her sudden fear of having 
unconsciously offended him she 
forgets her great anxiety to hurry 
home to the exacting grandmother, 
who looks after the child very 
sharply, and insists upon an accu- 
rate account of every additional 
moment spent outside the four 
walls of the domicile, which the 
strict Frenchwoman considers as 
the only fitting ‘asile’ for ‘une 
jeune fille bien élevée! The 
liberty, the absence of surveillance 
enjoyed by English girls, shocks 




















and alarms the old lady, who, if 
she were not too feeble to walk at 
all, would certainly accompany her 
unprotected grandchild on all her 
journeys to and from the theatre ; 
for ‘the wolves do wait at the 
street-corners,’ she declares oracu- 
larly, ‘and young and innocent 
lambs are the victims they seek to 
devour.’ 

Little Susie is almost as guile- 
less as was the famous Red Riding- 
hood of nursery lore, and a design- 
ing wolf might find her tolerably 
easy prey if the bribe he used were 
labelled Zove. But there is more 
of the eagle than the wolf in Alex- 
ander Kempton’s nature, and evil 
designs he has none. He loves 
this gentle blue-eyed maiden, and 
he intends to guard the love she 
gives him jealously. It must be 
his entirely, and his alone. The 
bare suspicion that some friend 
of hers, some friend of whom he 
knows nothing, is waiting for her 
at home has made him quite sick. 

‘I suppose you do intend to 
come with me, Susie?’ he says, 
piqued by her long silence. He 
speaks in his coldest and most dic- 
tatorial manner still. It is his fa- 
ther’s manner; and the lad exults 
as he hears his own measured 
tones and sees the effect they pro- 
duce on poor Susie. 

So far he certainly has triumphed 
over any scruples she may have 
had, for she turns and meekly fol- 
lows him down the sloping bridge, 
and on to the Temple pier. 

What is she to say to her grand- 
mother? Howaccount for an ab- 
sence as inexplicable to the old 
lady as it is unprecedented on her 
own part? 

She dares not make any farther 
appeal to her ‘ dear lord,’ since the 
first mention of grannie and tea 
has so evidently annoyed him. 

Why? 

She ventures to glance at his 
dark quiet face now as he seats 
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himself by her side. The big 
wheel of the steamer gives one 
hurried premonitory whirr. Then 
it settles methodically to its task of 
churning the water into foam and 
suds. And they are off. 

He is bending over the side of 
the vessel, and looking down into 
the swiftly-moving river. He seems 
to have forgotten her presence al- 
together. She stifles an impatient 
sigh which rises to her lips, and 
tries to distract her own attention 
by watching a pair of lovers on the 
bench opposite. The lady is large 
of figure, and probably tall. Her 
face is red, and so are the huge 
roses in hersmall hat. Her hands 
are ungloved, and not very clean ; 
but rings shine resplendent upon 
the fat fingers. Her hair is abun- 
dant, and of the artificial hue 
known as‘ ginger-gold.’ Her dress 
is of a bright-blue silk, and was 
originally made in an elaborately 
fashionable style ; but now the 
flounces have parted from the skirt 
beneath, and here and there a rent 
in the silk affords glimpses of some 
alien under-garment. Her mouth 
is wide and her laugh loud. But 
her companion evidently admires 
—perhaps he loves her. This is 
Susie’s refiection as she watches 
the amorous glances cast upon this 
apparently unattractive female by 
the young man who is sitting so 
very close to her side. He has 
thrown one arm around her portly 
figure, and with his other hand lifts 
a large glass of foaming stout alter- 
nately to her lips and his own. 
They converse in whispers, and 
they laugh aloud; but they are 
entirely engrossed by one another. 
They are in love, and therefore 
happy, thinks Susie. Then she 
contrasts her own neat merino 
gown, her close-fitting black-straw 
hat, her dainty gloves and boots, 
with the tawdry finery of the woman 
opposite. And so far there is 
some comfort in the comparison 
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but the vulgar woman has a sym- 
pathetic friend, a loving lover, who 
understands and likes to talk to 
her, while she— Susie feels so 
lonely, so neglected, and her con- 
science is pricking her too, as she 
remembers her grandmother, and 
thinks of the terrible scolding which 
will await her on her return to- 
night. And for what has she 
risked all this unpleasantness ? 
For the sake of a proud gentleman 
who turns away from her, and who, 
though they have passed or stopped 
at half a dozen successive piers 
and landing-stages, has neither 
looked at nor addressed her. 
‘That is because he is a lord,’ 
thinks Susie, and wishes she had 
done her duty, and gone straight 
home. 

But Alexander’s indifference is 
assumed only, and he is perfectly 
aware of the irritating effect it is 
producing upon his silent compa- 
nion. Her sighs, the restless move- 
ments of her hands and feet, have 
not escaped him ; but he is deter- 
mined to ignore poor Susie’s dis- 
comfort for the present. He has 
still so much of the boy under 
that mask of preternatural gravity 
that he rejoices in teasing others, 
more especially when he has been 
teased himself. And just now a 
far more important matter is at 
issue between them than one which 
could be described by so frivolous 
a word as /easing. 

In truth the young man is suffer- 
ing keenly. A tumult of jealous 
apprehension is raging within him, 
and all for Aer sake. Why, then, 
should she not be disturbed on his 
account ? 

He is at all times inclined to 
be suspicious. To-day he feels 
that he has real cause for his dis- 
trust, since Susie’s extraordinary 
conduct, her change of colour, her 
uneasiness and hesitation, have 
perplexed and amazed him. She 
has hitherto been so frank and 
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straightforward in all she has said 
about her home-life and its simple 
surroundings, that there has been 
no possibility for distrust ; but to- 
day—? 

The men of Kempton’s acquaint- 
ance, both old and young, are 
always talking about the frailty 
and deceitfulness of women, and 
the stories and personal experiences 
they relate go far to prove their 
condemnation as well deserved. 
As for the girls connected with 
the theatre, there can be but one 
opinion of them as a class, and it 
is certainly not a flattering one. 

That d/asé cousin of his, John 
Harford, holds the sex generally 
in the lightest possible estimation, 
and he has already had many a 
laugh at Alexander when the latter 
has vehemently declared that, 
whatever the rest of women might 
be, Ais Susie is certainly pure, 
honest, devoted, and true. 

‘Wait till you know her better,’ 
Harford once said. ‘It is onlya 
question of time. You are bound 
to find her out sooner or later. 
Girls imbibe the power to deceive 
us with their mothers’ milk. They 
cannot help it, my dear fellow. It 
is their nature to. I am quite 
willing to believe that your Susie 
is as good a girl as ever breathed ; 
but she is bound to have her little 
secrets, and I’m sure I don’t know 
on what ground you consider your- 
self entitled to share them. You 
will surely prove yourself a fool 
for your pains if you flatter yourself 
that she gives you her undivided 
allegiance. She can’t do it, my 
boy. She is bound to keep her 
eye on the main chance, just as 
you and I are, only rather more 
so, poor child. Take it which way 
you please, life must be a struggle 
for her, and a hard struggle too. 

‘If she has too much considera- 
tion for you to flirt under your 
eyes with another man, that proves 
her good feeling or her good sense ; 
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we won't dispute about terms, since 
the fact remains the same. But 
your assiduous devotion at the 
theatre does not prevent her from 
receiving adond-fidelover at home— 
some Sam or Dick or Bill, a man 
of her own class, and who means 
business—marriage, that is. 

‘The old Frenchwoman will look 
after that, of course. Those com- 
meres are remarkably shrewd where 
a dot is concerned. Miss Susie’s 
suitor—the one favoured by Ma- 
dame, I mean—is probably some 
twenty years older than your ten- 
der little dove. The Frenchwo- 
man would consider such a one 
rangé, the wild-oats period left far 
behind, and a comfortable balance 
at his banker’s. Most likely he is 
a highly respectable, not too intel- 
ligent tradesman, who is like you 
in one respect only. He also is 
captivated by Miss Susie’s baby- 
face and ingenuous prattle. He 
has taken care to satisfy himself as 
to her unblemished character ; for 
when these middle-class chaps do 
choose their wives from the ballet, 
they are vastly more circumspect 
in their proceedings than one of 
us would be, vide the scandalous 
mésalliances perpetrated by rash 
members of the aristocracy. 

‘Well, our highly respectable Sam 
or Bill, having duly inquired. into 
Miss Susie’s mode of life, and 
knowing on how little she has con- 
trived to exist at home, flatters 
himself that she will be content 
to administer his finances at the 
same ratio. In this he will, of 
course, find himself mistaken—as 
much mistaken as you are if you 
believe that, because you have not 
the entrée of Madame Delaine’s 
salon, other men are excluded also. 
You are a swell, dear boy. More 
ornamental than useful, thinks the 
shrewd Madame. Andas for Miss 
Vivia, she naturally admires you, 
cela va sans dire, and she knows 
that it redounds to her credit to 
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have you always at her beck and 
call at the theatre. It gives her a 
certain prestige among the fast set 
there. Of course, she likes to 
boast of the devotion of so exem- 
plary a lover, who contents himself 
with the privilege of chaperoning 
her through the streets, and who, 
as she takes good care to tell 
every one, is not allowed to cross 
the threshold of the grandmaternal 
mansion. Don’t be hard on the 
little girl, Kempton ; but don’t let 
her make a fool of you.’ 

Such was the gist of John Har- 
ford’s comments on the subject of 
Susie, which was an all-engrossing 
one to his youthful cousin. 

What further advice, examples, 
jokes, and innuendos were bestowed 
upon Lord Kempton, afropos of 
his well-known amourette, it is 
needless to chronicle at greater 
length. 

The young aristocrat’s natural 
caution, and the fear of ridicule 
from his elders, prevented his mak- 
ing the startling retort, which must 
certainly have silenced his officious 
friends. He did not solemnly an- 
nounce the fact that he intended 
to make Susie Delane his wife ; 
but such was his determination. 
She was his first love. There was 
a certain secrecy and mystery about 
their original meeting and subse- 
quent interviews, which encouraged 
the spirit of chivalry and romance 
in his breast. However aged a 
lad of twenty-one may have taught 
himself to appear, he is bound to 
feel some youthful emotions in re- 
gard to the woman who has made 
his pulses throb with quickened 
life, and taught him the true mean- 
ing of that omnipotent word Love, 
which he reads in her eyes for the 
first time. 

Such had hitherto been the state 
of Lord Kempton’s feeling towards 
Susie, and he had secretly revelled 
in it. His passion was becoming 
more and more absorbing as her 
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ingenuous candour and sweet dis- 
position were more plainly revealed 
to him. Only into her pretty pink 
ear, and that very rarely, has he 
allowed himself to whisper the 
fond and admiring thoughts she 
has awakened within him. And 
he has believed as implicitly in her 
loyalty to him as he has proved 
himself to her. 


But to-day a miserable doubt is . 


harassing him. She is concealing 
something ; there is some mystery 
about this secret visitor, this sud- 
den insistence on the necessity of 
returning home so hurriedly. Susie 
is certainly not as frank as usual. 
£rgo she must have something to 
conceal. 

And he must call his pride to 
his aid. He must not allow him- 
self to betray what, or how much, 
he is feeling on her account; but 
he must lead her—who is always 
so easily led—to betray herself and 
her secret, whatever it is. 

As he sits by her side on the 
river steamer he is mentally pass- 
ing their brief acquaintance in 
review. He remembers every in- 
cident of their various hurried 
meetings ; he remembers all Susie 
has ever told him about her home 
and her grandmother, and how 
persistently his desire to enter the 
old house in Soho has been denied 
him. Then he recalls, with all the 
accuracy of a man bent on self-tor- 
ment, each word of warning, each 
doubt and taunt and sarcasm so 
persistently uttered by his expe- 
rienced cousin and other would-be 
counsellors. And by the sudden 
and unexpected light of Susie’s ap- 
parent duplicity, that rival of his, 
the Sam, or Dick, or Bill so often 
vaguely hinted at, assumes a tan- 
gible form in Lord Kempton’s ex- 
cited imagination. 

Yes; one thing is absolutely 
necessary in this crisis. He must, 
he will, keep cool. Patience and 
seeming indifference will surely win 
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the day, and then Susie must be 
brought to book. 

‘ Are you enjoying this, Susie ?’ 
he asks, when he has resolved on 
the most politic course of action. 
‘The air is fresh and pleasant. It 
is surely far more agreeable to be 
here than in the crowded streets, 
don’t you think so ?” 

Susie starts when first he addresses 
her. She had given up all hopes 
of a word from him long ago, and 
had endeavoured to concentrate 
her attention on that very demon- 
strative couple opposite. Now her 
dear lord’s voice falls upon her ear, 
she turns to him with a bright and 
grateful smile. He speaks in his 
usual calm tone, and that is always 
reassuring ; but she misses a cer- 
tain tender vibration in it which 
she has learnt to expect whenever 
he addresses her. She is only an 
ignorant ballet-dancer ; but she is 
also a loving woman, and her 
heart teaches her to appreciate 
what her intellect cannot define. 
Why is he changed to-day? what 
has she done to merit his evident 
coldness? But no sooner has she 
asked this perplexing question than 
she takes herself sharply to task 
for being fanciful and exacting. 
Trouble awaits her at home, of 
course ; then why not profit to the 
utmost by the delight, for the sake 
of which granny’s terrible anger 
will have to be braved anon ? 

‘I think it is most delightful to 
be on the river and—with you,’ 
she says, in her simple earnest way. 

And if he chose to look into her 
loving blue eyes at this moment, 
his absurd suspicions would vanish 
as readily as they arose; but he 
does not look into her face at all. 
He knows his own weakness, and 
wishes to prove his strength. 

She tells him of her observation 
of the lovers opposite, and he tries 
to laugh, as she does, at their very 
demonstrative attentions to one 
another and the lately replenished 
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glass. But the incongruity of his 
surroundings suddenly fills him 
with a keen sense of disgust. 

‘What horrible people I have 
brought you among, my poor little 
girl ’ he says, as the steamer comes 
to a standstill. ‘Thank Heaven 
we land here,’ he adds fervently ; 
and drawing her little hand into 
his arm, they walk on shore to- 
gether. 


When they are seated side by 
side in Battersea Park, a clear 
level of trim-cut grass and no hu- 
man being in sight— 

‘I want you to tell me all about 
this visitor of yours, Susie,’ he 
says, idly tapping his foot with his 
cane, and watching her from under 
the brim of his hat, which he has 
carefully tilted over his eyes, as 
though to shade them from the 
sun, which has sunk towards the 
horizon by this time. ‘I think 
you said she is living with you. 
How is it I have never heard of 
her before ?” 

Susie is silent. 

‘ My suspicions were well found- 
ed,’ he thinks, and continues to 
tap his boot. 

‘ Has your lodger been with you 
long ?’ he asks presently. 

‘No, not long,’ says Susie’; and, 
pointing across the level grass, 
‘Are those men playing cricket 
over there?’ she asks. 

‘Most likely,’ says he; ‘but 
never mind about other people 
now, Susie: I am very much in- 
terested in this—this lodger of 
yours, and I particularly desire to 
know all about her—a//. Do you 
understand? He speaks with 
marked deliberation, with much 
emphasis. 

‘I am so sorry, my dear lord,’ 
says Susie, with so intense a blush 
that her eyes fill with tears, ‘so 
very, very sorry; but I am forbid- 
den to tell you anything at all 
about our visitor—indeed, I had 
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faithfully promised not to mention 
a word toany one. I feel I have 
done very wrong to say even this 
much. Pray do not ask me any 
more questions, it is so hard not 
to answer you; but I am sure you 
would not wish me to break my 
promise even for your sake, would 
you ?” 

The tears that first came with 
her blushes are rolling over her 
cheeks now. He is turning im- 
patiently away, and she is laying 
an entreating hand upon his arm. 

‘Pray don’t be vexed with me, 
my dear, dear lord,’ she pleads. 
‘Indeed it is dreadful not to be 
able to tell you the whole truth, 
but—I am forbidden.’ 

‘By whom ?’ says he promptly. 

‘By both. Gran, and she—our 
visitor also—’ 

‘Save yourself a repetition of 
the lie,’ he interrupts her roughly. 
‘I know it is Ae, and not she, 
quite as well as you do. You are 
very clever, Miss Delane, but not 
quite clever enough to deceive me. 
I will not detain you any longer. 
Go home to your grandmother and 
to Aim, and pardon me for the 
delay I have caused.’ 

He springs to his feet, and walks 
rapidly away westwards. 

Susie watches his retreating 
figure, and when he has passed 
out of sight she continues to sit in 
her chair in silent helpless amaze- 
ment. 

Only when she realises that the 
sun is setting does she remember 
where she is, and how far she has 
to go before she can arrive at the 
theatre. She hurries to the land- 
ing-stage, finds that she has some 
coppers in her purse (which is 
fortunate, she thinks gratefully), 
takes a ticket, and is herself taken 
City-wards by the steamer. Within 
the hour she stands upon the stage 
at the Kaleidoscope, clad in her 
dainty shepherdess costume, and 
wears a smile, as she does her dress, 
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to please the public and to satisfy 
her paymaster, who would show 
scant pity for a girl who did not 
even take the trouble to look her 
best while she is on his stage. 

With all her efforts to appear 
light-hearted, poor Susie is not very 
successful to-night; and Mr. Hoaks, 
having his attention called to the 
fact that Miss Delane is commenc- 
ing to give Aersef airs, now ad- 
dresses a reprimand to the culprit, 
which might be construed into a 
menace. 

‘Pray forgive me just this once, 
Mr. Hoaks,’ says Susie pleadingly. 
‘Iam not quite well to-night, but 
indeed I will never be careless 
again.’ 

‘You're fretting, my dear,’ he 
replies, in a kinder tone; ‘ you’ve 
been bullied by that sulky-looking 
young lord, and as you're a little 
fool, you haven't the spirit to pay 
him back in his own coin. There 
are more ways than one in which 
a girl can hold her own and her 
lover too. You just mark my 
words. Don’t you be so very meek 
with that young swell. Next time 
he wants to play the tyrant you 
just do a bit of the shrew on your 
own account. Depend upon it, 
that is the way girls get on so fast 
in this give-and-take world. Pluck 
up your spirit, child, and don’t al- 
low yourself to be sat upon. You’re 
far too pretty for that. Why, only 
this morning, at the first perform- 
ance, Sir Danby Brough asked 
leave to—there, don’t look fright- 
ened, my dear—there’s no harm 
done; but let one thing be dis- 
tinctly understood between us: 
there must be no fretting, Miss 
Vivia—none, do you hear? Tears 
play the devil with women’s looks, 
and their temper too. You're doing 
very well just now, and have given 
me great satisfaction; indeed I 
have been thinking of a little rise 
for you in the direction of the trea- 
sury. Ah, I thought that prospect 
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would bring the smiles back. 
There, run along, my dear, and 
don’t you be too meek. It’s bad 
policy, and it never pays, either in 
the theatre-or out of it.’ 

After such unwonted encourage- 
ment from her manager Susie cer- 
tainly did brighten up; and when 
she left the stage-door she tried 
hard ‘to walk bravely forth, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, and 
assuring herself eagerly that she 
was not a bit disappointed by Ais 
absence—no, not a little bit. 

Madame Delaine scolded at 
length, and with solemn severity, 
when Miss Susie returned home at 
midnight. But Susie cared very 
little about either the scolding or 
the reproaches she was forced to 
listen to. 

How could she really mind any- 
thing that was said and done by 
others since Ae had left her—left 
her in unreasoning and unaccount- 
able anger—left her, and broken 
her heart ! 

So the poor child told herself 
when she laid her head on her 
pillow, and wetted it with the first 
bitter tears she had ever shed. 


A fortnight passed by—a whole 
fortnight—during which she never 
once saw her ‘ dear lord.’ 

He did not appear at the theatre, 
either in front or behind the scenes, 
and poor Susie felt that the first 
bright page in the short story of 
her simple life had been torn 
asunder by a ruthless hand. No 
further glimpse of happiness could 
ever be hers, of course. 

Lord Kempton, meanwhile, was 
chewing the cud of bitter resent- 
ment in sullen but dignified 
silence. 

No one should know of his dis- 
comfiture. None of his officious 
friends and advisers should have 
the satisfaction of crowing over the 
misfortune they had sneeringly pre- 
dicted. And before all others must 
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Harford be kept in ignorance of 
the altered state of affairs. To 
Maurice Steele the unfortunate 
young man might have spoken 
frankly had chance thrown them 
together at this time. But Maurice 
was fully occupied in conducting 2 
very important correspondence on 
behalf of his brother Harold, and 
also in arranging all his London 
affairs prior to his departure for 
that long-projected visit to Devon- 
shire with a reading-party. 

Susie, overwhelmed as she was 
by doubts and difficulties, poor 
child, often and gratefully thought 
of that kind considerate friend of 
her ‘dear lord’s,’ who had spoken 
so pleasantly to her in the wings of 
the theatre, and whose gravely 
courteous manner invited, even as 
it inspired, confidence. She would 
much like to have gone to ask him 
for his advice, possibly for his me- 
diation, in this sudden and still in- 
comprehensible trouble of hers; 
but she did not know where to find 
him. She even took courage one 
day to ask one of the men em- 
ployed at the theatre to look out 
Mr. Steele’s address for her in the 
Directory. 

‘What's his Christian name?’ 
asked the man civilly enough ; but 
finding that Miss Delane was ig- 
norant even of what he called the 
letter, he at once informed her that 
his search would be useless, for 
there were sure to be dozens: of 
Steeles in London. 

So poor Susie reluctantly aban- 
doned even that forlorn hope. It 
had been but a faint one, and it 
was—her last. Failing the media- 
tion of Mr. Steele, she felt. she 
must resign herself to a prolonged 
estrangement from the man whom 
she adored, and whom she had un- 
wittingly offended past forgiveness. 

Just at this time that mysterious 
visitor of Susie’s, who had already 
been the innocent cause of so much 
trouble, heard the girl speak of Mr. 
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Steele, whom she mentioned as a 
particular friend of Lord Kemp- 
ton’s. 

‘Never on any account have 
anything to do with any person of 
the name of Steele,’ said the visitor, 
with startling solemnity. 

This warning so painfully im- 
pressed Susie, that a few days after, 
when she caught sight of Mr. Steele 
in the street, she swiftly turned a 
corner and ran down a lane to 
avoid meeting him face to face. 

‘ Maud knows him better than I 
do,’ she thought, ‘and Maud told 
me on no account to have anything 
to do with him.’ 

‘ How often, in the thick of life, 
we rub clothes with a Fate that hur- 
ries past [ 


CHAPTER XI. 
LITERA SCRIPTA MANET, 


‘ Backward yearnings are but idle. 


Haro p had settled down to his 
new duties at Portsmouth, not 
cheerfully perhaps, but certainly 
with an earnest determination to 
devote himself conscientiously to 
their fulfilment. 

Maurice proved most conside- 
rate to the unfortunate exile, writ- 
ing to him regularly, and supplying 
him, as far as he was able, with en- 
tertaining news. Harold felt grateful 
for his brother’s thoughtful kind- 
ness ; but letters which contained 
no information about the one all- 
engrossing theme in which his in- 
terest was concentrated, could not 
give the unhappy youth much sa- 
tisfaction. 

At last the news came that Mau- 
rice had ascertained Hethering- 
ham’s address, and written to him ; 
and now Harold’s life was filled 
with a new fever of impatience. 

When would further news ar- 
rive ? 

Twice he telegraphed to Maurice, 
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and prepaid the reply—‘ Have you 
heard from Italy?’ And the answer 
each time was—‘Not yet; will 
write.’ 

This was by no means encourag- 
ing, and Harold’s restless spirit was 
chafed almost beyond endurance. 

What were his thoughts all this 
time? Did doubt of Clare or jeal- 
ousy of the successful artist harass 
him? Neither. 

Loyal by nature, loving and trust- 
ing, without a shadow of suspicion 
in his mind, he waited on; not 
patiently, by reason of his rash 
impulsive temperament, but hope- 
fully, and knowing no distrust. 

He knew Clare better than any 
one else did. When he placed 
that ring on her finger, on which 
‘For ever’ was graven, he felt as 
sure as she did that time would 
prove the truth of those prophetic 
words. 

It was not doubt, it was longing 
and impatience, which tormented 
him. At the Academy, on that 
most memorable day, it had seemed 
as though the cup was being held 
to his parched lips; and at the very 
moment of the allaying of his pro- 
tracted agony the blessed draught 
of comfort was suddenly removed 
and borne afar again. 

Harold felt that Fate was cruel; 
but Clare, his Clare, if only he 
could find her, must ever be kind. 
In this misery of waiting, waiting, 
which truly is one of the hardest 
trials we any of us have to endure, 
some weeks passed by; and a whole 
month had actually elapsed since 
Harold left town before he really 
received the precious eagerly-ex- 
pected envelope containing three 
letters of such vital import to him. 

He read them all with a wrapt 
attention, with an oft-changing co- 
lour, and with many an exclama- 
tion; the ‘Ah of amazement or 
consternation alternating with the 
‘O! of defiance or disgust. 

These were the letters : 


‘ King-street, S.W. 
June rst. 

‘My dear Harold,—Enclosed 
please find copies of the letters 
which have passed between He- 
theringham and myself. Read and 
judge all he says for yourself. 
There is some mystery about Clare, 
as you see. “Ona woman’s name 
a mystery is a stain.” 

‘ The fact of there being any se- 
cret between such a man as Percy 
Hetheringham and a young and 
beautiful girl like Clare is not re- 
assuring. 

‘Facts are stubborn things, as I 
have so often tried to teach you. 
I will abstain from further com- 
ment on the contents of the letter; 
but it is some satisfaction to me to 
be able to assure you, and most 
positively, that you will now get 
over this infatuation. You will in- 
deed ; though at this moment you 
hate me for even suggesting such 
a possibility. All honest true- 
hearted men (and you are one) 
get over unworthy loves. 

[The nature of Harold’s excla- 
mation, as he read this assertion, 
may be imagined. ] 

‘Nothing is more detrimental 
to life and character than affection 
devoid of faith in its object. 

‘Let me entreat you to pluck 
up your courage, and to show the 
spirit that is in you. Apply for 
foreign service, and accept the first 
offer you can get to go abroad. I 
do not suggest this because I dif- 
fer from the classic who declares, 
*“Coelum non animum mutant qui 
trans mare currunt,” but because 
the change will give you more 
work ; and that is what you really 
want now. 

‘You must double down this 
page in your life, as many a better 
man than either you or I has had 
to do before. 

‘ The worst of an unworthy love, 
wilfully persisted in, is that it has 
power to disturb all one’s views of 
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life, and even to blight a career 
auspiciously begun. 

‘What I tell you I have seen 
exemplified. I do not speak from 
hearsay. [“ But very like a frac- 
tious old woman,” commented Ha- 
rold bitterly.] Write to me soon, 
my dear boy, and let me know that 
you have chosen the right way out 
of your difficulties. I start for Ex- 
eter to-morrow, but must find my- 
self in Cambridge by the end of 
this month.—Your affectionate bro- 
ther, Maurice STEELE.’ 


‘ King-street, S.W. 
May rsth. 

‘Dear Mr. Hetheringham,—I am 
sorry to trouble you during your 
hardly and well-earned holiday ; 
but I am desirous of obtaining 
some information, which you, and 
you only, can giveme. Iam most 
anxious to learn all you can tell 
me respecting the model who stood 
for your “‘ Maud Muller.” Itis not 
curiosity that prompts me to ask. 
It is absolutely necessary that I 
should ascertain the present where- 
abouts of the lady in question. 
You will pardon my urgency when 
I tell you that the happiness of 
one very near and dear to me is at 
stake. 

‘I cannot close this letter with- 
out offering you my sincere con- 
gratulations on the excellence of 
the pictures you have exhibited 
this year. ‘Maud Muller” must 
make an indelible impression on 
all who see her.—With renewed 
apologies for trespassing upon your 
time, I remain yours truly, 


* MAURICE STEELE. 
‘To Percy Hetheringham, Esq. 
Sorrento.’ 


‘Villa Bellosguardo, Sorrento, 
May 25th. 

‘ My dear Steele,—No apologies 
necessary, I assure you. I went 
over to Naples for a week ; hence 
my delay in answering your letter. 
I sincerely wish it lay in my power 
VOL. XXVI. 
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to give you the particulars you re- 
quire. But—promises to women 
are debts of honour, you know, 
and are “ paid before taxes.” 

‘I have pledged myself to ob- 
serve strict secrecy respecting the 
beautiful model to whom, I own, 
I am indebted for the success of 
my principal picture. Of the lady’s 
present whereabouts I can tell you 
nothing, as I have not the least 
idea what has become ofher. You 
cannot be more anxious to ascer- 
tain that point than I am myself. 
For both our sakes, I trust your 
inquiries may prove successful. 

‘Over the past she herself has 
drawn the veil. 

‘This is an earthly paradise, 
though getting more than terres- 
trially warm at present. Do you 
know it? But ofcourse you do, 
since you made the four du monde 
with that precocious pupil of yours. 

‘ Next week I go on to the Ionian 
Isles, to fulfil an engagement with 
a yachting friend, who, I believe, 
purposes to take me on a voyage 
of discovery. I wonder whether 
we shall be devoured by cannibals 
or drowned, or simply return to 
London and civilisation? If the 
latter prove the satisfactory dé- 
nouement of our enterprise, I shall 
certainly come and report myself 
at Hyde House.—With kind re- 
gards to yourself, and that delight- 
ful young ancient, Lord Kempton, 
believe me to remain yours very 
sincerely, 

‘PERCY HETHERINGHAM. 


‘N.B. ot, P.S.—Pray abstain 
from mentioning my name to his 
youthful lordship at all. It must 
be obnoxious to him, since it is 
evidently on Ais account you are 
making these “ private inquiries.” 
Are you aware that we (he and I) 
have had a most polite and ex- 
haustive correspondence apropos 
ofa certain replica? I littledreamed, 
while reading and answering his 
R 
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most business-like epistles, that his 
peace of mind had been upset by 
the lovely and most mysterious 
“Maud.” Indeed, I am agreeably 
disappointed to find that a real 
heart beats under so truly Chester- 
fieldian an exterior.’ 


Harold’s first impulse, after the 
perusal of Hetheringham’s ‘ plau- 
sible’ letter, was to start for Sor- 
rento instantly, to meet that vile 
coward (thus he dubbed him with 
many unparliamentary addendas) 
face to face, to ask him to explain, 
to apologise, or— 

At this climax of his fast-rising 
wrath Harold paused. The word 
ringing in his ears, and driving all 
reasoning power before it, was— 
‘ satisfaction.’ 

But satisfaction in this case 
meant duelling. And Englishmen 
do not fight duels. 

Night brings counsel. 

With the first gleam of morning 
light, Harold had subdued his 
thirst for blood. And as many a 
wiser man has done before him, he 
endeavours to assuage his wrath by 
the spilling of a darker fluid. He 
has recourse to ink, 

It is only when he has completed 
the draft of the letter which is in- 
tended to carry battle, murder, and 
sudden death between the lines, 
that he is startled by the remem- 
brance that Hetheringham is going 
to leave Italy within this week. 
His letter was written on the 25th 
of May. This is already the 2d of 
June. There is nota momenttolose. 

A telegram ! 

Brilliant idea; that must catch 
him, and at once—catch him at 
once ; besides, condensation means 
strength ; or is it concentration ? 

Either will do. Words become 
unimportant when deeds are immi- 
nent. What most recommends 
this telegraphic scheme is the ra- 
pidity with which it can be carried 
out. 
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Gedacht: gethan. 

And while it is being done, Ha- 
rold’s thoughts wander away, and 
lose themselves in incongruous 
comparisons. ‘This irrelevancy is 
inseparable from an over-wrought 
state of mind. He remembers 
Liebig’s extract. Then advertise- 
ments of condensed milk occur to 
him ; but at length the whole ques- 
tion is set at rest, as he actually 
writes out the aggressive tele- 
gram. 

‘Foreign, sir? Then both ad- 
dresses must be paid for,’ says the 
clerk. 

There are over thirty words be- 
sides, Harold finds on counting 
them ; that will cost a considerable 
number of shillings, and shillings 
are scarce in the impecunious 
sailor’s pocket. But what a relief 
to let that cad Hetheringham ‘ have 
it’! that alone is worth any money 
—any sacrifice. 

This is the telegram : 


‘Seen your frivolous reply to 
Maurice on questions of vital im- 
portance to me. The lady model 
will be my wife. Remember that. 
In future send answers to questions 
asked at once, or I will wring them 
from you. Reply paid.’ 


At midnight the reply is brought 
to Harold in these words : 


* Only knave or fool would suggest 
possibility of breaking word to lady. 


‘He is right,’ thinks Harold rue- 
fully. ‘ He is quite right. And Ihave 
thoroughly deserved this reproof. 
But I am neither knave nor fool; 
and I love my Clare, as I trust her, 
for ever !’ 

Maurice, in due course, received 
copies of both telegrams from 
Portsmouth. His stock of patience 
was well-nigh exhausted. And he 
felt powerless, indeed, since reck- 
less Hal had chosen to expose his 
dubious hand to so clever and ex- 
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perienced an adversary as Percy 
Hetheringham. 

From the wings the play at love, 
and for love, seemed more and 
more complicated and unsatisfac- 
tory, and Maurice began to have 
more faith in the ultimate and 
legitimate success of Kempton, who 
appeared to act with forethought, 
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ever could inspire with his blind 
passion and absurd belief in He- 
theringham’s model. 

A distrustful silence fell between 
the brothers now. Maurice left 
London, and Harold remained in 
Portsmouth. The one was indif- 
ferent, the other still hopeful, and 
each, of course, bound to bide his 


skill, and method, than Harold time. 
[To be continued. ] 
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BELOVED one, the light of day 

Has faded from thine eyes away, 

Thy breath no longer comes and goes, 
Thou sleepest now in God’s repose. 


Still I can hold thy little hand— 
Thy spirit in a fairer land— 

And kiss thine eyelids down to rest, 
E’en murmur gently, ‘ /¢ is dest. 


Yes, I can stroke thy shining hair, 
A happy sunbeam nestling there ; 

And gaze upon thy still white face, 
Folding thy hands as sign of grace. 


And yet I loved thee well indeed, 
Took of thy slightest word full heed ; 
Still I can bear to hear all say, 

* He does not care, he smiles to-day.’ 


And yet—and yet—the weary tears 

Will cloud mine eyes these many years ; 
The thought of thee and thy sweet life 

Will help me through the world’s hard strife. 


And when at last God sends me rest, 
My head will sink upon my breast ; 
And gladly will I close mine eyes 
To meet thee, love, beyond the skies. 
ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 





RIFLE AND BRUSH; 


Or Beeollections of a Volunteer. 
By A VETERAN, 


— 


I. 


TWENTY years ago I troubled my 
head but little about politics. I 
was an artist, a landscape painter, 
living much away from the busy 
haunts of men, and only dipping 
into the newspapers at long in- 
tervals, so that I have but a hazy 


- recollection of the first cause of 


the Volunteer movement. I heard 
something about the letter of the 
French colonels to Napoleon III., 
urging him to make war upon us, 
because a diabolical plot against 
his life was said to have been 
hatched in England, resulting in 
the Orsini-bomb business. I heard 
something, too, about this letter 
being likely to lead to an invasion 
of our shores ; but I remember I 
had no belief in such a contingency 
all the while England’s best of 
friends, the Emperor, was on the 
throne of France. The notion, 
however, of bearing arms in my 
country’s cause was, and always 
has been, grateful to me; and I 
held that it was the duty, as I still 
do, of every man to take his share 
of training, not only for duty’s sake, 
but because I knew he would be 
the better for it, physically and 
mentally. I felt, as I still do, that 
the discipline of the ranks was 
good for every citizen ; whilst the 
athletic exercise it involved would 
be of the greatest benefit to all 
whose occupation was, like mine, 
more or less sedentary. Moreover, 
the traditionary example of the 
yeomen and bowmen, who, in 
olden time, did such wonders with 
cross-bow, shaft, and bolt, and who 
were held up to the modern rifle- 


men for imitation, had a romantic 
charm about it. Therefore, when, 
in the winter of 1859, I received a 
circular inviting me to join a Vol- 
unteer corps then in process of 
formation, and when I was also 
informed that members of my own 
profession were enrolling them- 
selves in large numbers, it was not 
long before I presented myself at 
the rendezvous indicated. 

Now I need hardly say that I 
had no knowledge of military mat- 
ters ; the most rudimentary details 
of regimental formations, the very 
simplest names even in use for 
designating the component parts 
of a body of armed men, were a 
mystery to me—in a word, beyond 
a schoolboy’s chaffing familiarity 
with the expressions, ‘ Right about 
face!’ ‘Quick march! ‘Halt? 
&c., I was ignorant of every word 
of command. I am dwelling some- 
what on these points, because I 
believe they represent the condi- 
tions under whicha large proportion 
of our citizen soldiers join the 
ranks of the Volunteer corps, and 
because I wish to show how readily 
aman in good health, and of mo- 
derate capacity and intelligence, 
may become efficiently acquainted 
with the use of arms, and be turned 
to good account for his country’s 
defence. 

Once brought into contact with 
the smart upright drill-sergeant of 
the Guards, taught to hold one- 
self properly, look to the front, 
keep one’s head up, shoulders 
back and knees stiff, and generally 
to comport oneself as if all the 
world belonged to us; introduced 
to the goose-step under the name 
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of ‘balance-step,’ with or without 
gaining ground ; instructed in the 
mysteries of facing right, left, and 
about ; initiated into the recondite 
processes of ‘fours’ — ‘ forming 
fours’ it was then called; and 
‘front, forming company,’ with all 
the rest of the successive ins and 
outs of the early stages of man- 
ceuvring, the martial spirit was 
stirred within me, and I devoted 
myself enthusiastically to the study 
of my new calling. The enthu- 
siasm was farther stimulated by 
the congenial company in which I 
found myself. Shoulder to shoul- 
der with friends and brethren of 
the brush, architects, engravers, 
musicians, authors, journalists, act- 
ors, doctors, &c., the sociability of 
a club was added to the attrac- 
tions of our parade ; and there was 
very soon established a spirit of 
emulation and an esprit de corps, 
which I am glad to know still ex- 
ists, and on a much larger scale, 
in my old regiment. At first, I am 
bound to admit, the musters of our 
especial corps were not so large as 
could have been wished, or at all 
commensurate with those of other 
metropolitan bodies of Volunteers 
then forming. We laboured under 
the disadvantage of being a class 
rather than a local corps; and 
though we have survived this draw- 
back, it became evident that Volun- 
teer combinations of armed men to 
be thoroughly efficient must be 
local. Our members resided at all 
points of the compass ; and obvi- 
ously it was not easy for artists 
and the rest living at St. John’s 
Wood, Hampstead, Kensington, 
Bayswater, &c., and occupied 
closely in their several pursuits, to 
attend drills in Piccadilly. Time 
was lost and fatigue occasioned 
by the mere going to and fro. 
Then again the painters engaged 
all day could not attend parades 
till the evening; whilst on the 
other hand the musicians, &c., 
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occupied in the evening could only 
attend drill in the afternoon. Thus 
we were called the ‘ Box and Cox’ 
corps. 

Nevertheless our enthusiasm 
knew no abatement; we stuck to 
each other, and did what we could ; 
drilling incessantly in more or less 
small squads, both in and out of 
doors, at all hours, and in all 
sorts of queer places handy to our 
head-quarters at Old Burlington 
House. 

It was a great and exciting mo- 
ment when some dozen or two of 
us were considered sufficiently 
well acquainted with the prelimi- 
nary formations—marchings, coun- 
ter-marchings, in slow and quick 
time, &c.—to be entrusted with 
the rifle. Looking at the perfect 
weapon at present in use, it seems 
incredible that the implement 
served out to us, only twenty years 
ago, was nothing more than the 
old muzzle-loader, or gas-pipe, as 
it is now irreverently called. We, 
however, then esteemed it highly, 
as a model of ingenuity and beauty, 
and fell-to at the ‘manual’ and 
‘ platoon’ with renewed zest. Its 
weight likewise increased the mus- 
cular exercise which drilling en- 
tailed ; and though at first it rather 
punished some of those unaccus- 
tomed to wield anything much 
heavier than a mahl-stick or um- 
brella, and made the bead stand 
upon many a martial brow, most 
of us soon became pretty smart in 
its use, and could go through the 
elaborate motions then necessary 
of loading, capping, fixing bayo- 
nets, &c., quite correctly. Curious. 
idiosyncrasies were developed by 
these unusual occupations, and it 
was not a little amusing to watch 
and compare the aptitude of one. 
man with the inaptitude of an- 
other, as to acquiring dexterity in 
the handling of the rifle, and as to 
smartness, precision, and rapidity 
in drill generally. Some fellows 
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seemed to be born to it, caught it 
in no time; and the best of these 
of course were soon promoted to 
be corporals and sergeants, and 
were told off to instruct new re- 
cruits. Others, on the other hand, 
never appeared even to get hold 
of the barest notion of drill ; could 
never throw off their old slouching 
habits and actions; never appeared 
to know their right hand from their 
left, or to be able, short of a 
minute’s consideration, to move to 
the word of command. Absent, 
slow of apprehension, and unob- 
servant, and consequently unimi- 
tative, Volunteers of this class take 
a long time in ‘setting up’ into 
anything presentable or available. 
The business from the first has had 
no interest for them; they tire of 
it, evade it, and finally give it up, 
or stick to it out of a high moral 
sense of duty, and, as a rule, are 
scarcely worth their capitation 
ant. 

Lock-drill, again, brought to the 
front those of an ingenious and 
mechanical turn of mind. Taking 
the lock to pieces in proper se- 
quence, naming and demonstrating 
the use of the various screws, 
springs, catches, &c., was intensely 
interesting to some of us; one, in- 
deed, an architect, going so far as 
to etch a diagram of it, and present 
a copy of his handiwork to each 
member of the corps, an immense 
aid to the instructor. This mem- 
ber henceforth became, through his 
aptitude for such matters, a high 
authority as armourer-sergeant and 
chief instructor in all that apper- 
tained to the economy of warlike 
weapons, 

Great, it may be imagined, was 
the discussion as to uniform at the 
early meetings of those who had 
taken the initiative in the forma- 
tion of the corps; but at last, when 
the details of the light-gray and 
silver had been settled on, and the 
tunic, muffin-like undress cap, 
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belts, pouches, &c., served out, 
nothing could exceed the gratifica- 
tion with which they were donned. 
It was a notable day, that on which 
we first paraded in all the mag- 
nificence of our new attire, simple 
though it was. Our little weak- 
nesses and vanities then displayed 
themselves in a very fresh and 
rmusing light. Here, again, could 
be seen soldier-like aptitude, or the 
want of it. It was a very edifying 
spectacle to behold the bearing of 
some of us: how we held up ‘our 
heads, threw out our chests, swag- 
gered, and ‘fancied ourselves’ ex- 
ceedingly, showing a mighty satis- 
faction in rolling off the tongue the 
technical jargon of our self-adopt- 
ed profession. Quite the reverse 
was it to see what guys those with- 
out any sense of smartness looked 
in their unaccustomed dress. If 
they appeared unsoldierly before, 
they were far worse now, with their 
round shoulders, slouching gait, 
bent knees, long hair, and generally 
unkempt appearance. These are 
always the men most prone to re- 
sent the dictation of their officers. 
From this awkwardness they are 
sure to come in for more sharp 
words than the rest ; and, being as 
unsoldierlike in spirit as they are 
in appearance, look upon the dis- 
cipline as a bore and an insult. 
I have heard this sort of fellow say, 
perhaps with some justice in those 
days, when the officers were the 
weak element of the Volunteers, ‘I 
know as much about drill as he 
does. What does he mean by speak- 
ing to me like a dog in that way? 
I am as good as he is any day. I'll 
let him know it too.’ Fortunately, 
it is not long before the ranks are 
relieved from the irksome presence 
of this class ofrecruit. He is sure 
to take offence at some trifle, and 
retires, to the general benefit of the 
corps. 

It is but fair, however, to say 
that resistance to the necessary 
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authority is not entirely confined 
to the ‘sloucher” The gentleman 
who has joined mainly on account 
of the privilege of wearing a uni- 
form, and who thinks he can set it 
off by his manly proportions and 
bearing to the utmost, is very apt 
to throw the whole business up if 
his sumptuary suggestions are out- 
voted ; and we had more than one 
instance of this. A really very 
good fellow, and one to whom 
much of the early success of the 
little corps was due, retired because 
he had settled in his own mind that 
the pickel-haube helmet should be 
our head-gear, and because a shako 
was adopted instead. Others of 
this stamp shirked all parades 
where hard work was the chief fea- 
ture, and only presented themselves 
when there was a prospect of being 
seen by an admiring multitude, on 
which occasions they necessarily 
were the files to whom al! blunders 
were due. 

Such and many more diverting 
phases of humanity, which Volun- 
teering developed, gave it, to me, 
an interest beyond its mere mar- 
tial side; and, in recalling my ex- 
periences, I find the social and 
domestic points of them insepa- 
rable from the graver questions, 
whilst they certainly are not the 
less amusing. 

Our parades henceforth taking 
place in uniform, once or twice a 
week, gave another slight stimulus 
to our prosperity and enthusiasm. 
Odd people came to watch and, as 
we hoped, to admire us, as we went 
through our manceuvres in the old 
begrimed and sooty elm-studded 
garden at the back of Burlington 
House, the ground long since oc- 
cupied by the galleries of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and the build- 
ings of the various learned societies 
which now front upon the street 
called Burlington Gardens. Small 
as our numbers still were, for a 
long time we could go little be- 
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yond company-drill ; but by degrees 
we got a certain mastery of this, 
and the up and down broken cha- 
racter of the forlorn and dilapidated 
though spacious garden, and the 
natural breaks which the huge 
blackened stems of the once-noble 
trees made in our ranks, gave us 
some idea of the way military forma- 
tions are kept up when men have 
to be moved about over spaces 
less smooth and convenient than a 
barrack -square. Notwithstanding 
our admiring visitors, our numbers 
yet remained insufficient for batta- 
lion drill, and the means taken to 
obviate this were to us one of the 
queer experiences of those times. 
It consisted of the fictitious swell- 
ing of our ranks by means of ex- 
tended ropes, held at opposite ends 
by a couple of files, the space be- 
tween representing that which would 
be occupied by fifteen or twenty 
men. A smattering of skirmishing, 
likewise, was obtained; the natu- 
ral formation of the ground again 
affording good opportunity for the 
sergeant to demonstrate the way 
cover was to be taken up, and how 
each file would have to exercise 
his individual intelligence in avail- 
ing himself of every bush, bank, 
tree, or what-not, in advancing or 
retiring in this now most important 
of military formations. It was 
great fun too when all this was 
done to the sound of the bugle, 
and we were taught to understand 
the various calls for extending, ad- 
vancing, firing, &c. Hitherto, of 
course, we had not even had blank 
cartridge served out to us, so that 
this firing consisted merely of go- 
ing through the motions of load- 
ing, aiming, &c.; and there were 
always separate drills being con- 
ducted for this and target practice 
by dumb-show, so to speak. 

‘ Judging distance,’ again, was a 
mightily interesting item in our 
training; and for this purpose 
squads of the most enthusiastic of 
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us would assemble in the murky 
dawn of many a cold spring morn- 
ing at the steps leading into the 
Green Park. The sending out, or, 
as we delighted to call it, ‘the 
throwing out,’ of men across the 
grass to ‘ stand’ (we call it ‘ taking 
up a position’) at two or five hun- 
dred or a thousand yards, and 
then, each of us being questioned 
as to how far off we considered 
these marks to be, had quite a 
sporting character about it; and 
as we had to appear for this drill 
in uniform, we had to brave no 
smail amount of chaff at times from 
the few early wayfarers crossing 
the park. Indeed, in faithfully 
recording the memories of a Volun- 
teer’s early experience, the chaff 
which was hurled at us on many 
occasions when the uniforms were 
new to the streets claims a word 
of reference. It took some time to 
live down, and, though the move- 
ment was popular, we had to con- 
tend against the backing-up which 
the roughs and vagabonds seemed 
quite to understand they received 
from the tacit sneers at our enthu- 
siasm which for a long while came 
from the high military authorities. 
All that is changed now, as every- 
body knows; but the good-tem- 
pered, if dogged, spirit with which 
rebuffs in various shapes were en- 
dured, whilst showing that the bulk 
of us were really not merely A/ay- 
ing at soldiers, deserves a note of 
commendation. And @ frofos to 
these first appearances in the streets 
in uniform, I come quite legiti- 
mately here, in point of time and 
the general condition of our train- 
ing, to the first march out—an im- 
portant matter, deserving separate 
record. 


II. 


Tue fact that ‘the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war’ 
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are most important agents in 
spreading a military spirit through 
a country need not be insisted on 
here ; nor will I discuss the ques- 
tion whether this be for the benefit 
of mankind or not; anyhow the 
fact remains, and, remaining, it 
was but natural that we should de- 
sire to take our place before the 
public with the rest of the metro- 
politan rifle corps, who were by this 
time frequently to be met on the 
march through the London tho- 
roughfares. Common as the spec- 
tacle of troops on the move is on 
the Continent, hitherto, in our time 
at least, it was rare in England, 
and the novelty of military music 
resounding in our streets, with the 
tramp and clang of armed men, 
lent no small stimulus to recruit- 
ing throughout the land. So, of 
course, it was decided, in order 
that this display might have its due 
and well-known effect in keeping 
up our enthusiasm and inspiring 
others with military ardour, that 
we too should have a band, and 
make our appearance publicly in 
regimental guise, particularly as it 
was known that ere long the Queen 
intended reviewing in person her 
citizen soldiers. Sufficient funds, 
however, were not forthcoming to 
enable us to start a regular band ; 
so we compromised matters by or- 
“ganising a squad of eight buglers 
on the Krench system, the spirited 
JSanfare from whose silver throats 
did duty successfully for many a 
day at the head of our little column 
when we took our military walks 
abroad. Supreme was the satis- 
faction and the feeling of self-glori- 
fication with which we started on 
our first and, indeed, most of our 
marches out ; but the first was an 
especially notable one. When two 
of our tallest and finest-looking 
sergeants had been told off as 
pioneers to head the buglers, and 
when companies had been proved, 
and the word was given, ‘ Form fours 
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right ; quick march !’ and a rattling 
clarion call awoke the slumbering 
echoes of the old crescent-arcaded 
courtyard in front of Burlington 
House, when the gates were thrown 
open and we emerged into Picca- 
dilly, our hearts beat high and 
proudly, if a little nervously. As 
we swung along westward, and 
turned down St. James’s-street, the 
unusual note of our martial music 
drew marked attention to us ; wo- 
men rushed to the windows, men 
in the street stopped to criticise, 
swells at the clubs gazed disdain- 
fully, and the usual ragamuffin 
crew collected and hung upon the 
skirts of our progress. As all this 
came to pass, I say, I warrant, jok- 
ing apart, every man Jack of us 
felt as if he could have gone any- 
where and have done anything. 
What though our marching might 
not have been ofthe steadiest; what 
though we may have straggled and 
slipped a bit here and there, owing 
to the unaccustomed regularity of 
the stride and pace; what though 
the voices of some of our captains 
of companies may have cracked a 
little as in succession they shouted, 
‘Change arms!’ We cared nothing 
for these things, and went gallantly 
on, round past Marlborough House 
into St. James’s Park, the sentries 
standing at attention, and the 
guard turning out to salute us as 
we tramped by Buckingham Pa- 
lace—this last recognition of our 
martial status indeed affording the 
most infinite satisfaction to all. I 
forget exactly where we went that 
day; but I remember that, not- 
withstanding the certain amount 
of chaff which was levelled at us, 
we returned in due course, highly 
gratified at the general success at- 
tending our first appearance in 
public, and eager for a renewal of 
the display. 

I am reminded at this point of 
the matter of the officering of the 
Volunteer corps. There is no doubt 
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that at that time it was in a terribly 
unsatisfactory state, and I can 
hardly recall upon what principle 
it was effected. I believe a sort 
of election by show of hands, if 
not by ballot, took place, candi- 
dates being recommended by our 
drill-sergeant. Whatever the plan 
was, however, I am quite conscious 
there was scarcely a pin to choose 
between any of us for this most 
important function. Our so-called 
Captain-Commandant, as an exam- 
ple, really knew next to nothing 
of a commanding officer’s duties. 
How should he? He was a por- 
trait-painter ! He was utterly want- 
ing withal in a natural aptitude for 
that decision, precision, and smart- 
ness in giving the word of com- 
mand, which, above all things, is 
so requisite in getting young sol- 
diers to do their work steadily. 
Still, for a long time, we condoned 
his shortcomings, for he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and highly 
popular, having the interest of the 
corps earnestly at heart ; and, more- 
over, he was a very fine soldier-like 
looking man; the light gray and 
silver became him admirably, and 
he knew it. He swaggered too, 
and clanked his sword just suffi- 
ciently to give the idea when off 
parade that he was thoroughly at 
home in his uniform. The same 
may more or less be said of most 
of our officers of that period, though 
many, I am glad to know, have 
since developed into first-class men, 
now that this question has been set 
upon its proper footing. They have 
passed through all the examinations 
now so properly deemed indispens- 
able with the highest honours, be- 
coming in reality as efficient as the 
best of linesmen. Infact the present 
Colonel of my notable corps was 
a little while ago, and until he was 
elevated to the highest official dig- 
nity which can be bestowed upon 
an artist, and was thus obliged by 
his professional duties to relax his 
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military ones, about as smart a 
regimental officer as ever wheeled 
a battalion into line—but this by 
the way. They are all smart now, 
and when certain of them shall 
have overcome their inclination to 
dub themselves colonels, majors, 
or captains whilst simply upon 
their civilian footing, and so avoid 
contention with the regulars on 
this point of right and good taste, 
we shall have few grounds of com- 
plaint against Volunteer officers. 

Simultaneously with our public 
appearance the regular work of 
musketry-drill also began. After 
snapping some thousands of caps 
and blazing away about a ton of 
powder in blank-cartridge on Wim- 
bledon Common and other open 
spaces to which we were transport- 
ed, the whole business of target- 
practice was entered on, at a range 
we rented near Ealing. Once 
more another opening was thus 
given for the development of the 
natural fitness of things, or rather 
the fitness of men. The good 
shots by nature soon came to the 
front, and it was strange to see how 
some of these started out from 
among those who had scarcely ever 
had a gun in their hands before ; 
whilst others, proverbially skilled 
marksmen across the stubble or by 
the coppice-side, could do little or 
nothing comparatively with the 
rifle. Snap-shooting in nowise 
seems to lead up, as one might 
suppose it would, to good scores 
at the target ; and as human nature 
is the same all the world over, I 
presume that what was the case in 
this respect in those days is so still 
among the ever-coming recruits for 
the Volunteer service. 

This musketry-practice in some 
sort, while lending additional in- 
terest to the movement, had the 
effect of somewhat thinning the 
ranks at our parades. Lots of 
men, with a turn that way, soon 
began to prefer shooting to man- 
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ceuvring. The stolid and phlegm- 
atic, who of course came out as 
the best shots, and who had al- 
ways found drill more or less irk- 
some, would evade it now, when 
they could, on the plea of going 
through their course under the 
musketry-instructor ; so that, not- 
withstanding the ranks were ever 
and again brightened here and 
there by the appearance of the 
marksman’s badge on the sleeve, 
our drill was not much improved 
by the wearers of the pretty and 
much-envied little device. Hav- 
ing, however, taken up their line, 
most of them stuck to it bravely, 
and were thoroughly in earnest 
with it, and gave up much time, 
and subjected themselves to much 
inconvenience, even to the extent 
of going through the regular course 
at the then existing Hythe School 
of Musketry. The establishment, 
too, about the same period of the 
National Rifle Association, with 
its annual meeting on Wimbledon 
Common and its tempting prizes, 
whetted not a little the general 
zeal on the point, the result being, 
as we know, the creation of such a 
band of crack-shots throughout the 
country as was never known be- 
fore, at home or abroad. 

The lukewarm recognition 
which the Volunteer movement re- 
ceived from the War Office that 
first year of its existence (1860), 
and indeed for many succeeding 
years, seemed to have inspired 
Jupiter Pluvius also with a deter- 
mination to try and damp our 
ardour, for when summer had fairly 
set in he began literally to throw 
such an amount of cold water upon 
us that it is quite marvellous we 
ever survived it. Saturday after 
Saturday throughout the whole 
season was wet, and we scarcely 
ever donned our full-dress uniform 
without getting drenched. The 
few bright days we had always 
came at the beginning or middle 
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of the week ; but so surely as the 
end came round, and the Saturday 
half-holiday parade was ordered, 
down came the rain; if not at the 
beginning of the day, certainly 
towards the afternoon, just as we 
were mustering, or just after our 
start for the parks or the suburbs. 
Of course it was an obvious joke 
amongst the many raised at our 
expense, to say that ‘if we could 
only stand fire as we did water, we 
should make first-rate soldiers.’ 
Our good Queen, however, as is 
her wont when the wishes and 
feelings of her subjects become 
thoroughly known to her, dealt 
more kindly with us than did the 
gods abcve and below. With that 
clear and far-seeing good sense 
which distinguishes her Majesty, 
and aided then by the wise counsel 
of her beloved husband, she soon 
came to understand that, sneers 
and jokes notwithstanding, the 
Volunteer movement was a great 
fact. Ready to expect and excuse 
the inevitable schortcomings of a 
raw and inexperienced body of 
men, she nevertheless felt with the 
usual kindliness of her nature that 
some recognition and encourage- 
ment from herself would do more 
than anything to help on the gene- 
ral efficiency of the citizen soldiery. 
Thus she decided on holding in 
person a grand Volunteer review 
in Hyde Park, and appointed the 
23d of June 1860 for the purpose. 
If our hearts had beaten high 
with proud exultation at our or- 
dinary marches out, they surely 
reached their maximum palpitation 
when we paraded on that memor- 
able day to take our place amongst 
the brigades which were to defile 
before the Queen. High too ran 
the talk, and loud sounded the big 
words we used in discussing the 
probable formations, and the ar- 
rangements that would be made. 
Great was the discussion as to 
whether we should be brigaded 
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with such and such regiments ; 
whether we should be in the first 
or second division; whether we 
should be accepted as a minimum 
battalion, or be obliged, owing to 
the paucity of our numbers, to 
make part with other small corps 
of a mixed battalion. General 
This, Brigadier That, were quoted 
as authorities who had stated their 
determination, or their wishes, or 
something ; and there was such a 
jargon of swaggering large-sound- 
ing phrases as never before could 
have been heard amongst peace- 
able men. The doctors, even— 
for we had two appointed, if I re- 
member rightly, to our regiment— 
were tainted with a sort of mess- 
room militarism. Well, it is a long 
time ago now, and seeing what it 
has all led to, I hope we shall be 
pardoned for our little vanities, 
and the somewhat tiresome way in 
which, doubtless, they must have 
been displayed to the non-military 
looker-on. 

Tiresome, too, to some extent, I 
am bound to admit, became the 
preparations and rehearsals, so to 
speak, which we went through for 
the great event. Squad, company, 
and battalion drill became inces- 
sant. I should be afraid to say 
how many scores of times we took 
‘open order’ and ‘presented arms; 
wheeled, marched, and wheeled 
again in close column ‘at the 
double’—one might almost say at 
the treble and quadruple, so often 
did we do it. As to the officers, 
the coaching up (and wigging too, 
for the matter of that) which they 
got from the sergeant in the mys- 
teries of ‘saluting,’ ‘ changing 
flank,’ ‘ keeping their distance’ (a 
fine lot of jokes were cut, we may 
be sure, in reference to this ex- 
pression), ‘marching on their points,’ 
and all the rest of it, exceeds be- 
lief. Had we been compelled to 
go through half of what we did in- 
stead of its being voluntary, we 
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should have looked upon it as hard 
lines, thus making good the adage, 
that one volunteer is worth a dozen 
pressed men. This enthusiasm, 
by the bye, and the keen desire 
we universally displayed to learn, 
seemed to be one of the most 
startling circumstances of the move- 
ment to the regular professional 
soldier. Whenever by accident it 
came under his notice, he affected, 
as is his wont, especially ifhe be 
young, the most profound astonish- 
ment. How a fellow should want 
to know all about this ‘ sort of rot, 
don’t you ‘know,’ is what he pre- 
tended not to comprehend—it 
being, as we are aware, thought 
the right thing (in those days much 
more than in the present) to pre- 
tend to look upon duty as ‘a tre- 
mendous bore.’ It being consi- 
dered, as I say, bad form amongst 
the regulars to show any enthusi- 
asm for their profession, or to ‘talk 
shop,’ our voluntary efforts to ac- 
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quire knowledge gave them a fine 
opportunity for raising the languid 
eyebrow of astonishment, and 
shrugging the soldierly shoulder of 
contemptuous if good-humoured 
amazement. This sort of wet 
blanket, however, like the rest of 
the damping we were called upon 
to endure from high places, had no 
effect on our sturdy determination. 
We knew the eyes of our Queen 
and country were upon us, or going 
to be, and we flung back the con- 
tempt and indifference with which 
our ‘dreadful marches’ were re- 
garded, and by the time the mo- 
mentous hour arrived could have 
taken the field with any troops in 
the world if spirit and patriotism 
were the only essentials for the 
making of good and efficient sol- 
diers. The hour and the day again 
demand a place by themselves in 
this chronicle of our domestic 
militarism. 
W. W. FENN. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Part the First. 


SATURN SHALL BE KING. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘0, PERHAPS.’ 


‘O’ConnorR, you are to do my 
hair plain to-day,’ said the mistress 
dreamily, as she sat before her 
glass. 

‘Plain, Miss! Plain !’ exclaimed 
the maid, in astonishment. ‘ Are 
you going to sit in your room all 
day ? 

‘No. Iam going down to break- 
fast, and after breakfast Iam going 
to see Westminster Abbey,’ said 
Miss Gordon, with a sigh. ‘I will 
wear my light-blue silk.’ 

O’Connor groaned. 

‘And my pearl-gray hat with the 
blue feathers.’ 

O'Connor sat down and looked 
uneasily at her mistress. After a 
few seconds she asked, 

‘And wouldn’t you like to put 
green paint on your eyebrows and 
a blue stripe down your nose ?” 

‘Come, O’Connor, and do my 
hair, or I shall be late.’ 

*T'll have no hand, act, or part 
in it,’ said O’Connor quietly, as 
she folded her arms and stared 
with scrupulous sincerity at the 
window. 

‘Come at once, I say, O’Connor; 
no more nonsense. You really 
must learn to do what I tell you at 
once, or you and I shall part.’ 

Fora moment the maid remained 
immovable. Suddenly she rose 
to her feet, turned round, and 
placed herself between her mis- 


tress and the glass, and said ex- 
citedly, 

‘I often helped to make you 
look what you are—the loveliest 
lady I ever saw. And I will not 
now help you to make a fool of 
yourself. You know your hair 
plain does not suit you ; you know 
that dress you never wore, for it 
does not suit you; you know that 
hat only made you laugh when 
you put it on. If you like, you 
can dress as you like and do your 
hair as you like ; but if you think 
I'll do what you say, you're mis- 
taken.’ 

‘O'Connor, I will have no more 
of your impertinent nonsense. Do 
what I tell you !’ 

‘Is that the way you treat me 
after all I've done for you? Give 
me what you owe me and I'll go 
back to Cork.’ 

* Leave the room at once!’ cried 
Miss Gordon excitedly. 

‘ Not till you give me my money,’ 
replied the girl vehemently, at the 
same time holding out her hand. 

‘Leave the room, I say, at once. 
How dare you stay when I tell 
you to go? 

‘I am waiting for my money. I 
want to go back to Cork before 
you disgrace me.’ 

*O’Connor, I will take no fur- 
ther notice of you. Your conduct 
is unpardonable. Go, or I shall 
have to ring the bell.’ 

‘Ring the bell! Ring the bell! 
Is that what you say after all I’ve 
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done and suffered for you, and all 
the outlandish victuals I have 
eaten, and all the outlandish gib- 
berishes I have listened to—is that 
my thanks ?” 

‘If you don’t go at once, I'll 
ring.’ 

‘Pay me my money, and I'll go.’ 

Miss Gordon rose and went to- 
wards the bell. 

‘Pay me my money, or I'll call 
in the police.’ 

Miss Gordon rang the bell. 

All at once the manner of the 
maid changed. Her lips trembled, 
she put her hand before her face, 
walked towards the door, and left 
the room sobbing. 

The chambermaid appeared in 
a few minutes. To her Miss Gor- 
don said, 

‘I shall be late for the tab/e-a’hite 
breakfast. Get me a little for my- 
self in about three-quarters of an 
hour.’ 

When the chambermaid came 
down to the kitchen she found 
Judith O’Connor moving about the 
place restlessly. 

‘What did my mistress ring for ? 
asked Judith. 

‘To say she’d want breakfast 
for herself in three-quarters of an 
hour.’ 

‘She did not say anything else?’ 

‘No.’ 

Judith sat down and sighed. In 
a few moments she said to the 
chambermaid, 

*Isn’t my missis beautiful ? 

‘She is.’ 

‘The most beautiful lady you 
ever saw here?” 

‘We've had no one so good- 
looking lately.’ 

‘You never had,’ said Judith 
firmly. 

*O yes; there’s Mrs. Loftus.’ 

‘Yes, I know what Mrs. Loftus 
is like, all frills and tuckers, and 
frizzed hair and paint.’ 

‘Mrs. Loftus didn’t wear frills 
or tuckers ; she wears her hair flat : 
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and as to paint, well, 7 never saw 
any sign of it about her. Did you?” 

‘No; and I don’t want to see 
Mrs. Loftus, or any other missis 
but my own. Mrs. Loftus may be 
a very handsome lady—and I am 
sure she is when you say it—but 
there isn’t a finer missis in all Eng- 
land than mine.’ 

‘How do you mean? Mrs. 
Barclay is as good a missis as any 
servant could have.’ 

‘Yes; but my missis doesn’t 
know she’s a missis at all.’ 

As Miss Gordon had predicted, 
she was late for breakfast that 
morning. All the guests had left 
the table, and Mrs. Barclay had 
risen and gone out of the room. 
Two gentlemen were seated on 
the couch farthest from the table, 
looking at newspapers. As Miss 
Gordon entered, each lowered his 
newspaper, looked at the girl for a 
moment, and resumed reading 
without breaking silence. One 
was the solid-looking gentleman, 
the other George Osborne. The 
light in the room was dull. 

Miss Gordon, too, kept silence. 
Her breakfast was soon over; she 
rose and left the room. Ina few 
minutes the solid-looking man 
went out also, and George Osborne 
was left to himself. He looked 
at the clock on the chimneypiece. 
He looked at his watch. He put 
away the Zimes, and walked slowly 
up and down the room. 

He sat down, took up the Zimes 
again, and thought resolutely to 
himself, ‘I'll read a column, and 
make myself think of it. That will 
pass away the minutes until she 
comes. It is sickening to be look- 
ing at the door every time it opens, 
and see the way blocked by com- 
monplace people seeking some- 
thing or other, or expressing won- 
der as to what they shall have for 
dinner.’ 

The door opened twice, but he 
kept his resolution. It was hard 
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to be obliged to look down at this 
white sheet and these dark words, 
and try to fix the mind on the 
dreary drone of a leading-article, 
when raising the eyes might reveal 
to him a feast of colour and a 
charm of grace that would make 
the heart rich and life a poem. 

The door opened a third time. 
A light swift footstep approached 
where he sat. He deliberately 
waited to finish reading the sen- 
tence before looking up. He had 
been in haste as long as there was 
doubt ; now that he was certain he 
delayed. He had been a poor 
man, anxiously expecting wealth ; 
now he was opulent, and squan- 
dered recklessly to convince him- 
self his fortune was real. He could 
feel the beauty of her presence sur- 
rounding him, and entering at every 
pore, and intoxicating him. 

The moment he raised .his eyes 
he started to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of displeased surprise. 

‘Miss Gordon! Miss Gordon, 
pray excuse me! I did not recog- 
nise you until now. You have 
altered your appearance so—’ 

‘So much for the worse,’ she 
concluded the sentence, smiling. 

‘Well, I cannot say I see an im- 
provement.’ 

‘I did not intend you should 
think it an improvement.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked, contracting 
his brows, and looking at her in a 
dazed, puzzled way. ‘You said 
yesterday you wanted to look your 
best; you say you do not want to 
look your best to-day, although—’ 
he paused. 

She added, ‘ Although I am go- 
ing out with you to-day also. Well, 
I have altered my mind since. I 
am jealous of that hat and dress 
and tunic. You did nothing yes- 
terday but stare at my hat.’ 

‘Miss Gordon—’ 

‘Silence! You did nothing, I 
say, yesterday, but stare at my hat, 
and I won't have that. I have 
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put on all the most hideous things 
in my baggage to see if you will 
give poor me a look to-day.’ 

*I not look at you? he cried. 
‘What do you mean ?” 

He did not know what he meant 
by asking this question. He did 
not care what he meant. He meant 
nothing at all, but to look at that 
warm young face now, and lose his 
mind in the alluring depths of 
those dark soft eyes. 

‘Mad or drunk or love,’ he 
thought. ‘God keep me thus a 
little while, and I shall die con- 
tent.’ 

‘ What are you looking at now?’ 
she asked. 

‘ At you,’ he answered. 

‘Ah,’ she laughed, ‘is this to 
compensate for your neglect yes- 
terday ?” 

‘It would compensate me,’ he 
said, ‘for a whole life of labour 
and pain.’ 

‘Let us go,’ she said, ‘or you 
will be proposing to me, and I am 
weary of that kind of thing—that 
is, unless you have a great novelty. 
I am glad you intend to be better 
behaved to-day than yesterday, and 
give me some of your attention. 
But do you know even to-day you 
have not said good-morning to me. 
I change my dress and do up my 
hair in a different way from yester- 
day, and when I come down to 
breakfast you do not know me. 
Then when you do recognise me, 
you do not even hold out your 
hand and say good-morning. Ah, 
it is all very well when I remind 
you of it, she added, placing her 
hand in his. 

Why, why was she flippant when 
he wanted to be calm and quiet, 
or rash and mad—anything but 
flippant? Why did she undo the 
spell of her beauty by trivial words 
and ways? Such words and ways 
profaned the sanctuary of her love- 
liness as riot woulda church. He 
not take her hand! If he dared, 
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he would hold it and place it on 
his breast, and cover it with both 
his hands, and cherish it there for 
ever. Or cherish it until he could 
no longer hold it, but let it go to 
clasp that marvel to his breast, and 
cry into her ear the passion that 
shook him. 

She took her hand away and 
said briskly, 

‘I think it’s time for us to go if 
we are to walk along the Em- 
bankment and do the Abbey.’ 

They left Mrs. Barclay’s and 
moved south. 

‘Mind,’ she said, as she took 
his arm and they turned out of 
Peter’s-row, ‘I am not going to be 
dull and stupid and proper to-day 
like you.’ 

‘Why not to-day? he asked, 
with a weary smile. 

This struggle was trying. 

‘It is only when I wear my 
prettiest things I can afford to be 
proper. You can’t expect me to 
be a guy and a frump at the same 
time. It’s not reasonable of you 
to expect that of me.’ 

‘I assure you I do not expect 
it of you.’ 

‘Then what do you expect of 
me?’ 

‘A little mercy,’ he said, looking 
gravely, sadly at her. 

‘Well, let us have a truce. It 
won't last long, I know. Tell me, 
which do you prefer me, as a guy 
or a frump?” 

‘I have not thought of it.’ 

* Look and think, and tell me.’ 

‘I think I prefer the gray sober 
style of yesterday.’ 

‘ And the hat ? 

‘ And the Bellini hat.’ 

*Do you intend taking me out 
to see any tombs or vaults, or 
crypts or catacombs, or anything 
lively to-morrow ?” 

‘You will make me very happy 
if you let me.’ 

‘Very good. I want to try an- 
other experiment.’ 
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‘With what view? he asked 
wearily. 

‘With a view to getting your 
opinion. You are the only poet I 


ever met, and I am curious to 
know what poets think.’ 
*You have already got more 
than my opinion ; you have got all 
’ 


‘What! she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him. ‘On the Thames 
Embankment before luncheon, 
and with the thermometer at ten 
degrees of frost! I never heard of 
such a thing. As you are a poet 
I'll forgive youthis time. But the 
next time you want to say any- 
thing pretty or sentimental to me, 
be more careful. You are a poet, 
and ought to know you should not 
make love except when the birds 
are singing and the flowers blow- 
ing. The only thing that’s blow- 
ing here is the east wind and the 
penny steamer. For shame, sir! 

‘But when the flowers have come 
you will have gone away ?” 

Silence. 

‘You will have gone away, Miss 
Gordon ?” 

Silence. 

‘Will you not?’ 

*O, perhaps.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


FROM WESTMINSTER TO THE 
CRITERION. 


‘Is not coming in here,’ he 
whispered to her, when they had 
been a few minutes in the Abbey, 
‘like listening to a prayer for man 
that must be heard ?” 

‘Yes,’ she whispered back; ‘it 
may be heard, but it can’t be seen. 
Why don’t they clean the win- 
dows 

‘It is, you know, the spirit of 
the Gothic to be gloomy. You, of 
course, also know the gloom is in- 
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creased by the legends on the 
glass,’ he whispered. 

He had never whispered to her, 
nor she to him, before. What new 
delight lurked in these whispers? 
It was that she or he was for the 
first time deliberately limiting to 
one what the other had to say. He 
was speaking to her, and to her 
only ; she to him, and him only, as 
though they had gone out of the 
general bustle of a ballroom into 
the seclusion of a grotto. 

‘But,’ she said, ‘it was all very 
well for folk of the dark ages to 
keep out the light with tall gawky 
windows and stained glass. They 
could not read, and they had nocos- 
tumes worth looking at. IfI were 
at the head of affairs here, I should 
take down all this blinking, blink- 
ing glass, widen the windows, and 
let plenty of the wholesome sun- 
light in.’ 

He said nothing. He turned 
away and sighed. What she would 


sweep away he would guard with 
his life. The poetry, the romance, 
the depth of historical tone, were 
indebted for something to the nar- 
row high windows and dim light. 
He and she were not getting on 
nearly as pleasantly as they might 


in that grotto of whispers. How 
sadly different to-day was from yes- 
terday! She had been then so 
silent and unobtrusive. She had 
let him talk to her in St. Paul’s as 
he loved best to talk, as he had 
talked to his mother and sisters 
often, but never until that day to 
any strange woman. 

*I know it’s not poetical. I am 
not a bit poetical, although I like 
to hear a poet talk, for I think one 
should know all the weaknesses of 
human nature. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘certainly. So 
poetry is a weakness of human 
nature to her mind,’ he thought 
bitterly. ‘Poetry, the perfume of 
earth, the odour that sanctifies man ; 
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poetry, which is at the base of every 
noble emotion in human nature; 
and this poetry a weakness of hu- 
man nature! I am sorry I came 
out with her to-day.’ 

‘Mr. Osborne.’ 

He looked down. Her face was 
turned up to his. His eyes met 
hers. 

‘And what place on all earth 
could I choose, if not that by her 
side?’ he asked himself helplessly. 
Aloud he said merely, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘You are not nearly so amusing 
as yesterday. If you keep on this 
dreary woebegone look, I shall walk 
away and leave you to your mus- 
ings. Why are you so silent? 

‘TI have a different audience to- 
day, and I am not clever enough 
for it.’ 

‘I don’t want you to be clever. 
I hate clever men. They are al- 
ways too stuck-up and smart. 
You’re not a bit clever.’ 

‘I really don’t know what to say 
ordo. This is not a good place 
to discuss such subjects. _ Shall we 
leave, and talk the matter over as 
we walk round the abbey? 

‘No, no. I want to go over this 
place with you. We will drop that 
subject if you wish, and stay here. 
Tell me about the place.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say. I 
am afraid I shall not find anything 
likely to please you.’ 

‘I don’t want you to talk with a 
view to pleasing me. I hate a man 
who does. I want you to say things 
that I shall demolish.’ 

‘What am I to speak of? 

‘This place. Tell me what 
was your first feeling on coming 
in? 

‘I thought I should like to have 
been born in the time of the Me- 
dicis, when there were only two 
thoughts in days of peace—religion 
and the arts.’ 

‘Do you mean you would like 
to have been born under the Me- 
dicis, in Italy ?” 

S 
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‘Yes; in Florence or Venice. 
Venice by preference.’ 

‘But the religion of Venice was 
not the religion you now hold.’ 

‘No; but it was the best reli- 
gion of those days; and if I had 
lived and died then, I should most 
likely never have felt any per- 
plexity.’ 

‘O, then you have felt perplexi- 
ties ?” 

‘Yes, now and then. Not in 
essentials, but in small matters; and 
perplexities of this kind wear one 
down.’ 

She looked at him with scornful 
compassion for a few seconds, and 
then said, 

‘You are very young; you are 
no more than fourteen or fifteen. 
I can see what your fate will be.’ 

‘Can you? What?’ 

‘Rome.’ 

He looked at her with quick 
trouble in his eyes. 

‘I have often wondered if there 
is any danger of that.’ 

‘ As sure as your name is George 
Osborne that is what your fate will 
be.’ 

He shrank back from her with 
an affrighted look. 

‘I think I should rather die,’ he 
whispered, ‘than desert the pure 
simple faith I was brought up in.’ 

‘Then,’ she said, with a bright 
smile, ‘ it will be with you as it was 
with the Italian patriots, a case of 
Roma o morte’ 

She sang the last words under 
her breath, to the air of the ‘ Inno 
Nazionale.’ 

He looked around in horror, to 
ascertain if any one had heard her. 
No one was near. 

‘Pray, Miss Gordon, don’t sing. 
The people here have great ideas 
of the sanctity of this place, and 
anything like a profanation would 
be badly received.’ 

‘Then take me away from this 
place. Iam not good enough to 
be here.’ 
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He looked down at her. The 
expression of alarm and reproach 
faded from his eyes, to be succeeded 
by one of wonder, followed by that 
yearning regard ofunperfected love. 
When he spoke, his voice was thick. 

‘You not good enough to be 
here that are beautiful enough for 
heaven ! 

‘Come,’ she said archly, ‘if I 
may not sing here, you shall not 
bow down and worship a graven 
image. I have had plenty of heavy 
matters ; and as for compliments, 
he must be a very original man 
who pays me one I have not had 
already. I see a lot of names I 
know about here. Is this the Poets’ 
Corner?” 

He shook himself, and glanced 
to either side. 

‘Yes, this is the Poets’ Corner.’ 

‘I daresay it is not the only cor- 
ner the poets were ever in.’ 

‘I think it is. I do not know 
that they have been buried else- 
where, and have been shifted to 
this place.’ 

She looked and shook her head 
at him, and sighed comically. 

‘ Now,’ she said, ‘what name of 
all those here do you think most 
of ? 

‘Edmund Spenser.’ 

‘Have you read the Faerie 
Queene right through ?” 

* Not quite through, but almost.’ 

*I can’t bear him.’ 

‘Can’t bear Spenser! Why, he 
is one of the richest poets of them 
all! He is the laureate of the fo- 
rest. I am astonished to hear you 
say you don’t like Spenser.’ 

‘ The allegory is killing.’ 

‘Do you think so? His hand- 
ling of it is masterful.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think so, that’s all.’ 

‘You remember what you said 
yesterday about resting from travel 
for a while, and giving your mind 
to serious matters ?’ 

‘Yes, but to-day I am not quite 
sure of it.’ 















fully. 

She turned away from him. 

‘Has my staying or going any- 
thing to do with the Poets’ Cor- 
ner or the tomb of Spenser ?” 

‘It recalls a favourite stanza at 
the end of the first book, which is 
the legend of the “ Knight of the 
Red Cross, or Holiness.” It runs, 
“Now strike your sails, ye jolly 
mariners, for we be come unto a 
quiet road, where we must land 
some of our passengers, and light 
this weary vessel of her load. Here 
she a while may make her safe 
abode, till she repaired have her 
tackles spent and wants supplied ; 
and then again abroad on the long 
voyage whereto she is bent; well 
may she speed and finish her in- 
tent!” The ashes of the man who, 
three hundred years ago, wrote the 
lines that figure forth your spiritual 
position of to-day lie here. Three 
centuries he is behind the Great 
Veil. He says himself, “But after 
death the tnal is to come when 
best shall be to them that lived 
best.” Three centuries ago he 
foreshadowed the position you 
stand in to-day. Three centuries 
ago he foreshadowed more than 
this ; he foreshadowed the charms 
of a woman, and sang, “Upon her 
eyelids many graces sate, under 
the shadow of her even brows.” 
He knew of other things too— 
sweet things. He tells us, “Sweet 
is the love that comes alone with 
willingness.” Do you believe in 
this sweet love that comes alone 
with willingness ?” 

She shook her head archly, 
looked up and whispered, 

‘ This is not a good place to dis- 
cuss such subjects. Shall we go 
out and talk the matter over as we 
walk round the abbey ?’ 

His face, which had been flushed, 
grew gray and sad. 

‘Will you laugh at everything, 
Miss Gordon?’ 
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‘Yes, until some one convinces 
me of the value of tears.’ 

He turned away. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘I have never 
been here before; but you find the 
place dull, this sanctuary for me- 
mories, this incense of worship. 
Come away.’ 

‘I am not so much tired of the 
place as of the guide. 

‘Then by all means let us go 
back. Iam most unfortunate if I 
am the cause of dulness in you; 
for I am sure, under average cir- 
cumstances, you could not fail to 
be interested in this place. Let 
us go back, I beg.’ 

She dropped her brows slightly 
over her eyes and looked fixedly 
at him for a while. 

‘What new surprise and disap- 
pointment are in store for me?’ he 
thought. ‘What unexpected on- 
slaught is she going to make on 
my esteem for her? How beau- 
tiful she is in this unbecoming 
wear! Fine feathers may make 
fine birds, but plain ones cannot 
mar her.’ 

‘Are you hungry?’ she asked, 
still keeping her careful eyes upon 
him. 

He started. Had she, with her 
wonderful sharpness, seen some 
shadow on his face, betraying a 
want of which he was uncon- 
scious ? Most marvellous of wo- 
men! What keen penetration! He 
said, 

‘May I ask you why? 

‘Because your reply interests 
me.’ 

‘In what way?” 

He looked confounded. How 
on earth could it matter to her 
whether he was or was not hun- 
gry? 

‘Because Iam. I am tired of 
tombs and sermons. Come away, 
get a hansom, and take me to the 
Criterion and give me a cosy lun- 
cheon. I am tired of graves. Do, 

please.’ 
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She said this in a low, rich, ten- 
der, pleading voice. 

As suddenly as a trumpet-blast 
through the silence of the night 
came a smile over his face. 

‘ The first smile to-day,’ she mur- 
mured complainingly ; ‘and that be- 
cause I have told him I am hun- 
gty! with a shadowy smile. 

*No,’ he answered ; ‘but because 
physical causes have broken down 
the hardness of your manner, and 
restored your womanhood.’ 

‘ And,’ she asked, turning weary 
eyes upon him, ‘do you think no- 
thing but physical causes could 
break down the hardness of my 
manner and restore my woman- 
hood ?” 

‘Mad and drunk and love though 
it is,’ he thought dizzily, ‘I cannot 
take her in my arms here.’ He 
said, ‘I do not know. What do 
you think ? 

‘I am not at present capable of 
thought. It is half-past two, and 
I am desperately hungry ; that is 
all I am sure of now, as far as my 
thoughts go.’ 

Nothing more was said until they 
had got into the open air. 

‘Ah,’ she sighed, ‘what a re- 
lief !’ 

* But, though you have got out 
of the church, you still have the 
gloomy spectre by your side.’ 

* Yes, but you look quite radiant 
and jovial in the air compared to 
the figure you cut as expounder of 
monumental jokes. Then, too, 
you see, since then you have un- 
dertaken, I infer (you were as care- 
ful as a lawyer not to commit 
yourself to words), you have under- 
taken to give me a luncheon ina 
cheerful place. As with you, this 
is my first visit to London’; and al- 
though I have not seen the Cri- 
terion, from what I have heard, I 
have formed the conclusion it 
bears little or no resemblance to 
Westminster Abbey.’ 

‘I wish you were always as you 
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now are,’ he said, as he handed 
her into the hansom. 

* What?’ she cried, in amazement. 
* Famished ? 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘I mean in 
your present semi-serious, non- 
aggressive humour.’ 

‘ But would it not be enough for 
you if I kept my temper for the 
few hours we shall be together ?” 

‘No.’ He was looking fixedly 
at her, and she demurely at him, as 
they drove rapidly up Whitehall. 

‘Why ? 

‘I cannot tell you that now.’ 

‘ But perhaps I may never come 
out with you again.’ 

‘Then I shall keep my secret 
as an inducement to make you 
come.’ 

‘What ! 
me again ?” 

* Again ! 
and ever ! 

‘Mr. Osborne !’ 

‘Iknow! Iknow! But what 
can I do? I know I never met 
you until a few days ago. But 
what good is that to me? I can- 
not help myself; will you help 
me?” 

‘ How can I help you?” 

* By telling me you are not of- 
fended.’ 

‘I am not offended.’ 

‘And by permitting me to hope 
you will let me renew this subject 
on a more fitting occasion.’ 

‘In an omnibus, or on the sa- 
loon deck of a penny steamboat ?” 

‘For God’s sake don’t laugh at 
me, Miss Gordon !’ 

Above the noise of the traffic her 
ear caught something in his voice 
that made her start and raise her 
eyes. She held out her hand to 
him frankly, and said, 

‘No, Mr. Osborne, I will not 
laugh at you. I have been very 
thoughtless. And you are not to 
say anything more to me of this 
subject for a while.’ 

‘ How long ?’ 


Could you tolerate 


Again! Ay, for ever 
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‘A month.’ 

‘ And during that month you will 
stay where you are now staying, 
and you will let me see you often, 
and be with you and speak to you 
and hear of you, and hear you and 
touch your hand—now and then?’ 

* Yes." 

‘And do you think there is likely 
to be any reason for hope?’ 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘the subject is 
closed for a month. Let it rest. 
The cab has stopped. This. must 
be the Criterion.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE CRITERION. 


OsBorvE helped his companion 
out of the hansom, and took the 
number of it and paid the driver. 
When they turned their backs upon 
the street and walked towards the 
hall, he offered her his arm. She 
took it, with a quiet smile, remark- 
ing, while she kept her eyes fixed 
upon the causeway, 

‘Only yesterday you were dis- 
pleased when I took your arm, and 
now you offer it quickly.’ 

‘But there is a great difference 
between this and yesterday.’ 

‘Do you really think so? Weil, 
I did not notice it; but now you 
call my attention to it I do think 
it is colder.’ 

He drew up, and looked re- 
proachfully into her face. 

‘ Miss Gordon, you promised not 
to laugh at me.’ 

‘And you promised to say no- 
thing more of what has passed for 
a month.’ 

At that moment the driver of 
the cab stood in front of Osborne, 
and dropping the brass-butt of his 
whip within an inch of Osborne’s 
toes, said, in a tone of insolent 
menace, ‘ No, you don’t, my bloom- 
ing boy! No, you don’t!’ 

‘What is the matter? Get out 
of the way ; quietly, firmly. 
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‘No, I won’t! Why did you 
take the number of my cab?’ 

‘That is my own affair,’ answer- 
ed Osborne, growing confused and 
crimson. 

A crowd was collecting, and two 
policemen were sailing slowly down 
upon the scene. 

‘It’s something of my affair as 
well,’ said the driver vehemently. 
‘I’m not a-going to be hauled up 
for any of your tricks and plants. 
I’m only a poor man, and it isn’t 
right and just. Pay me my honest 
fare.’ 

‘I shall give you no more,’ said 
Osborne, becoming still more con- 
fused. 

‘What is wrong?’ asked a man 
of the driver. 

‘I took him and the lady up at 
Broad Sanctuary,’ explained the 
driver to the crowd ; ‘and I drove 
them here, and he takes the num- 
ber of my cab, and slips a sovereign 
into my hand, and walks away 
without asking for his change.’ He 
held out his open hand with the 
yellow sovereign shining in the 
middle of the dirty palm like the 
sun through a London fog. ‘ But 
I know his game. He wants me 
to drive off, and then he’d have 
me lagged for his blooming change ; 
and I with a wife and family of 
children looking to me!’ 

‘Shame!’ cried the crowd. 

‘I intended the sovereign for 
you,’ said Osborne, more com- 
posedly. ‘ Please let me pass.’ 

‘O, did you, sir? Thank you, 
sir,’ said the man, touching his hat 
to Osborne and Miss Gordon. 
‘Much obliged to you, and I'll drink 
the lady’s health and your own.’ 
He backed to his cab, looked at 
them as they entered the hall, and 
said, confidentially to the off wheel, 
* You don’t often pick up a fare like 
that about the abbey. You get 
your halfcrown, and maybe a 
crown now and then. I didn’t see 
they was spoons at first. I’m not 
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halé sharp enough for picking up a 
living in this world, I ain’. You 
never know what luck you are 
going to get out of the railway sta- 
tions; but out of the abbey a 
sovereign for a shilling! Well, I’m 
blowed !’ 

When they were in the vestibule 
Miss Gordon turned to Osborne, 
and said, 

‘Why did you take that man’s 
number, and why did you give him 
a sovereign ?” 

‘You told me the other evening 
I was a poet. I mean to try to be 
a poet now and then ; and the first 
thing I shall write will be “A Son- 
net to Hansom Cab, No. 1136.” 
Does that answer both questions ?” 

‘Yes; but the sovereign was ex- 
travagant.’ 

‘But poets are never prudent ; 
and when a poet falls in—’ 

‘A hansom.’ 

They had gained the dining- 
room and sat down. 

‘When a poet falls in a hansom, 
why you cannot expect him to 
peddle like a secondhand clothes- 
dealer.’ 

‘Still I think the sovereign too 
much. Howmuch ayear have you ?” 

‘About fifteen hundred out of 
money recently left me,’ he an- 
swered. He thought, ‘ What other 
girl in all the world would ask a 
man such a question under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 

*O, I did not think you had so 
much! A bachelor with fifteen 
hundred a year ought not to wear 
such clumsy clothes and such long 
hair. You must get your hair short- 
ened, wear a dark-blue frock-coat 
made by a good man, and an Ox- 
ford-blue tie. Blue suits you. I 
don’t insist on patent-leather boots 
and gaiters, but they make an im- 
provement. Your dress and hair 
led me to think ycu had not more 
than four or five hundred a year. 
You'd look very well in evening 
dress. All you light-bearded, high- 
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foreheaded, square - faced, light- 
haired, men: look well in, evening 
dress. My horror is a dark man— 
a man with black hair, a low fore- 
head, heavy eyebrows, and black 
hair all over his face—in an open 
waistcoat and tailed coat. He 
looks as if the black of his coat had 
crawled up his poll and trickled 
down his face.” _ 

‘Will you have some potato?” 

‘No, thank you. I never eat 
potato with sole. The idea is bar- 
barous. Have you never observed 
that potato and sole are very like 
in flavour? They are, and the idea 
of drowning two delicate flavours in 
one another is atrocious. It would 
be like helping seakale and veget- 
able marrow as fish and vegetable. 
The art of eating is in its infancy.’ 

There was a long silence. 

‘All the world is made of my 
joy,’ thought Osborne. ‘This great 
room, these bright tables, these 
polite waiters—all are made of my 
joy. My joy lifts the desolation 
of winter from the land, and floods 
the world with the warm level sun- 
shine of evening. My joy, my 
glory, my fate, my love! My love! 
What were all the argosies of Ham- 
burg or of Venice compared to you ? 
What are all the riches of opulent 
London compared to you? The 
value of riches is in spending them ; 
this joy I have neither diminishes 
nor changes. It builds heavens 
above the skies, and glorifies the 
sordid things of earth.’ 

‘Are you aware you are attract- 
ing a good deal of attention towards 
us?’ she asked, breaking in sud- 
denly on his thoughts. 

‘Good gracious, no! How?’ he 
exclaimed, in great discomfiture. 

‘ By staring at me in that way.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I am sorry. 
Pray forgive me ?’ 

‘I do not mind it in the least. 
I am used to being stared at, and 
don’t mind it a bit ; but I thought 
you would not like it.’ 
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‘I am very much obliged to you 
for telling me. I promise you not 
to do it again.’ 

‘O, I don’t mind it at all! I 
rather like it.’ 

‘Rather like being stared at, so 
as to attract the attention of a 
common room like this! You are 
not serious ?” 

‘Perfectly,’ she said, with a placid 
smile. 

* But what earthly pleasure can 
it give you to have a number of 
eyes fixed upon you ?” 

‘Did you ever notice that peo- 
ple are disposed to stare at a pretty 
woman ?” 

‘Certainly. That goes without 
saying.’ 

‘When a handsome man and 
woman, like you and me, are ina 
public place like this, people can- 
not help staring.’ 

‘I wish you would give up say- 
ing such things.’ 

‘All I have said is quite true. 
Well, when there are a good-look- 
ing man and woman in a room 
like this, and all the people are 
looking at them, if the man lifts 
his head and looks round, all the 
men drop their eyes, because they 
do not wish to displease the man 
by staring at his companion; if 
the woman looks up, all the wo- 
men drop their heads, because 
they do not wish to let her see how 
they envy her.’ 

‘Envy her! How can you say 
such an uncharitable thing, Miss 
Gordon?’ he asked, with an ex- 
pression of serious disturbance on 
his face. 

‘Ah,’ she sighed, ‘ you are very 
young! Wait until you are as old 
as I am, and you will know what I 
have said is true. You may take 
my word for it in the mean time.’ 
She looked lazily around her, and 
when she had completed a survey 
of the room she fixed her dreamy 
eyes upon him and smiled lan- 
guidly, saying, ‘I do feel so much 
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better than when I was in that 
chilly abbey. Don’t you?’ 

‘I feel much happier. But yow 
must not hold such very unplea- 
sant views of your sex. I revere 
and reverence it, and I must teach 
you to think as I think.’ 

‘I wish you could. It is much 
more pleasant to think well than 
to think poorly of people. But 
what are you to do when you are 
sure you are right ?” 

‘ Keep your mind still open to 
conviction.’ 

‘Ido. ‘There is no one in the 
world less bigoted than I.’ 

‘I know very few women. ‘The 
few I do know are, I am sure, 
above such feeling of vulgar jeal- 
ousy.’ 

‘I congratulate you if it is so. 
It may be, perhaps, that you have 
had no opportunity of getting at 
the real character of women. You 
may not have been brought close 
enough to them for a long enough 
time.’ 

‘I am perfectly sure, he said 
gravely, ‘ you, for instance, are in- 
capable of such a paltry senti- 
ment.’ 

‘ You are quite right. But I am 
an exception, a very rare excep- 
tion.’ 

‘ And why are you an exception ? 
What is the cause of your being an 
exception ?” 

‘Because,’ she said, with deli- 
beration, ‘the homage of no man 
has up to this interested me; and 
I always feel quite independent of 
men ; and if I do flirt it is only be- 
cause I have not an amusing book, 
or a liking to play and sing, or fine 
castles to build in the air.’ 

He looked at her with pain and 
astonishment. 

‘I don’t like you to say such 
things. There is an ungentleness 
about them that does not become 
you. I wish you would adopt a 
more sober style. Believe me, all 
the world cannot be wrong and 
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you right; and nearly all the world 
—all the wisdom of the world, at 
all events—is against you.’ 

‘ But am I to be a hypocrite, or 
am I to be what I am?’ 

‘You should try to be what you 
ought to be.’ 

* Conventional ?’ 

‘Well, I would rather see you 
conventional than as you are. Con- 
ventionalism is the accumulated 
tradition of vast experience ; and 
any one who throws it over runs a 
great risk of falling into ways he 
has no knowledge of, and through 
which he can find no guide.’ 

Osborne was scarcely looking at 
her as he spoke. She was look- 
ing at him intently, with all the 
faculties of her nature fixed on 
him. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘ you 
are talking awful rubbish ? But you 
look your best when you maun- 
der.’ 

He started, coloured, glanced 


around him hastily, and taking up 
the bill of fare, said, 
‘I am the worst of caterers, 


Miss Gordon. What sweet do you 
like? Will you look at the bill 
and select ?” 

She turned her grave sweet eyes 
upon him, and whispered softly, 

‘If you please, Mr. Osborne, as 
this must serve for my dinner, I 
should like a small piece of joint. 
I have had only one tiny piece 
of sole and a little soup since 
breakfast, and it’s now nearly four 
o'clock.’ 

‘Good gracious, I must have 
been dreaming! Waiter !’ 

‘ You look very well asleep.’ 

Osborne said to the waiter, 
‘ Roast beef.’ 

‘When the waiter has brought 
the beef, are you likely to fall 
asleep again ? 

‘I thought you said I talked 
nonsense.’ 

‘Yes, you did. But I don’t 
mind what you say. I like to look 
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at you when you talk that kind of 
rubbish. It’s like seeing a pano- 
rama to music. You look at the 
panorama, and don’t mind the 
music a bit.’ 

His eyes dwelt on her with a 
wistful sadness. She was looking 
like a woman whose heart would 
melt at the first touch of enthusi- 
asm or love, and she was talking 
like a machine. How was this? 
What could it mean? What could 
cause the antagonism between the 
spirit in the eyes and the spirit in 
the words? 

He shook his head sadly, and 
was silent awhile. She spoke 
again : 

‘You told me you had sisters : 
how many ?” 

‘Two, he answered wearily, 
keeping his eyes on the cloth. He 
thought, ‘ How different they are 
from you! How shocked they 
would be to see any girl act and 
speak as you do! And yet—and yet 
I—I have asked this woman to be 
my wife, and in a month I shall 
know whether she will or not! 
They never could endure her. 
They would not walk with her or 
sit with her. They would be hor- 
rified at every trait in her charac- 
ter. What am I doing? What 
have I done? Two days ago I 
told myself I did not want her or 
her love, and I have proposed to 
her to-day! What is the matter 
with me? I used to bea firm man ; 
now I am as fickle as the wind. 
Perhaps she will refuse me after 
all. There is one thing certain : 
whether I marry her or not, I can 
never introduce her at home.’ 

‘Busy on that sonnet to No. 
1136? 

He raised his face quickly. She 
was smiling gently, confidentially 
at him. This 1136 was a lover's 
joke, a lover’s secret, the first of 
the kind he had ever had. What 
a warmth ran through all his 
nature at the thought of having a 
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secret with the owner of that soft 
figure, the owner of that beautiful 
face, and with the spirit of those 
dark eyes! They two, she and he, 
intimate already ; bound round by 
a secret; separated from all the 
rest of the world by a trivial secret ! 
They two in the innermost bowers 
of personality ! What affluence and 
prodigality of happiness! What 
rich tumult! What bewildering 
joy! 

‘Ah,’ he said, looking at her 
with eyes dancing with happiness, 
‘I must think of that sonnet.’ 

‘ But were you not thinking of it 
when I spoke ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Pray of what were you thinking 
behind that gloomy face ?” 

‘I was thinking of my sisters.’ 

‘ Are they so very, very dreadful 
that when you think of them you 
must look like a bankrupt gambler 
coming from the gaming-table ?’ 

‘No. They are considered good- 


looking. Miss Gordon—’ 

‘You must not say that.’ 

‘What ?” 

‘What you were going to say. 
I saw it on your face, and you 
have promised not to speak of the 


matter for a month. I want to 
talk to you about your sisters. 
Are they like you?’ 

* Kate, the elder, is like me.’ 

‘ Fair and handsome ?” 

‘ She is fair.’ 

‘ How old is she?’ 

‘ Twenty-four.’ 

‘Ah, my age! And what is your 
other sister like ?’ 

‘ Alice is dark.’ 

The girl paused awhile and kept 
her eyes fixed on the table. She 
raised her finger for his attention, 
and said, ‘I shall be a month in 
London. I don’t like any of the 
women at Mrs. Barclay’s. I am 
not: likely to like any of them. 
The probability is no chance arrival 
will be better than the set now 
there. Write to-night and ask 
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your sister Kate up for a month.’ 
She raised her eyes to his and 
looked into his face. 

He glanced across the table in 
dismay. ‘She—she would not 
come!’ he cried hastily. 

‘Why ? 

‘I know she would not come. 
She has been more home-staying 
than I’ 

‘All the more reason why she 
should come up now. You don’t 
intend keeping her in a place like 
Stratford all her life?” 

‘There would not be the least 
use in my asking her.’ 

* You decline to write ?” 

‘I know it would be in vain.’ 

‘Then I will write to-night to 
her, asking her to come up and 
stay with me.’ 

‘You, Miss Gordon! You! 
You would not dream of doing 
such a thing!’ cried Osborne, in 
terror. 

‘I’m not a poet, and I never 
dream except in sleep. Ifyou will 
not write for your sister to-night, I 
will.’ 

‘ But what would she think of it? 
She would not come. Of course 
she would not leave home.’ 

‘I shalltry. Once I have fully 
decided upon anything I never 
bother about detail.’ 

‘If you do this I should be 
greatly displeased; I, who want 
to be so close a friend of yours.’ 

‘Then why do you refuse so 
small a favour? It is my /rs¢ re- 
quest.’ She uttered the latter sen- 
tence with her eyes turned into his, 
and all the beauty of her face 
gathered into a smile for him. She 
laid an emphasis on the word first. 
O delicious significance of that em- 
phasis! It meant that other re- 
quests were to follow. Requests 
of her to him now would mean 
hope. Think of having the right 
to hold her for ever to his breast. 
What ahope! She was giving him 
encouragement. There could be 
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no doubt that, by asking him for 
favours and wishing to know his 
sister, she did not intend to treat 
his suit lightly. Ifhe finally de- 
clined to write, and she wrote, his 
mother and sisters would not hear 
her name mentioned again; they 
would be cruelly shocked. What 
had he been thinking awhile ago 
about his sisters and her? Never 
mind now. Who could look at 
that face and see that smile and 
hear that voice asking for a first 
favour and deny it? He spoke: 

‘ Even if I do write I am almost 
sure she will not come.’ 

‘But you must write in a way 
that will leave no option. Your 
mother will not object.’ 

‘If I fail? 

‘You must not fail. You must 
not fail to obtain the first favour I 
ask. Promise me you will suc- 
ceed.’ 

‘I will do my best.’ 

‘Now pay the bill and let us 
go.’ 


As he was handing her into a 
hansom, he said, ‘ May I ask you 
why you are so anxious my sister 
should come up ?’ 

‘ That is my secret,’ she whisper- 
ed, as she curled herself up daintily 
in the corner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FROM STRATFORD TO PETER’S-ROW. 


‘I am sure, mother, I cannot 
understand what he wants of me in 
London. He knows I do not like 
going about, and the idea of living 
in a hotel is hateful. What can 
he want of me?’ 

On the round, pale, sweet face 
of the girl there was a look of per- 
plexity and pain as she raised her 
soft hazel eyes to her mother’s, 
when Mrs. Osborne had finished 
reading the letter addressed by her 
son to her daughter Kate. 

‘My dear Kate,’ said the stout 
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silver-haired matron, laying down 
her gold-rimmed: spectacles on the 
open page of her son’s letter, and 
fixing her mild contented eyes 
on her elder daughter, ‘we know 
George has always good reasons 
for what he does and says, and I 
think we need not fear he is wrong 
in this case. He says he wants 
you in London very particularly, 
and no doubt he does. Now, if 
he wants you very particularly, of 
course you will go.’ 

‘But, mother, I do not like to 
go. I'd much rather not. What 
can he want me for?” 

The old woman took up the 
letter and spectacles again, set her 
spectacles on her nose, and read 
the letter from beginning to end. 
When she had finished she sat 
silent awhile, swinging her specta- 
cles with one hand and keeping 
the letter open on the table before 
her with the other. 

‘He does not,’ she said, ‘give 

any reason for his wishing you to 
go to London ; but no doubt, Kate, 
he feels lonely and strange in that 
great place where he has no friends, 
and it may be he wants to give the 
place a look of home by having 
you with him. George is a good 
son and good brother ; and when 
we were not nearly so well off as 
we are now, he stood by us and 
denied himself many luxuries and 
amusements young men look for, 
in order that we might have every- 
thing in reason we could desire. 
So that altogether, Kate, you ought 
not to make any objection to go- 
ing.’ 
The soft hazel eyes of the girl 
were cast down upon the cloth. 
She said nothing for a few seconds, 
and then, in a tone of profound 
resignation, only, 

‘Tf I must, I must.’ 

‘I wish he had asked me to go,’ 
said Alice, ‘little Alice’ as they 
called her. ‘I wouldn’t say no, 
or take five minutes to make up 
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my, mind, ‘There's no one spoon- 
ing me.’ 

The elder girl blushed and did 
not raise her eyes. 

‘Alice,’ said Mrs. Osborne 
severely, ‘I have forbidden you to 
speak in a light manner of such 
matters. If any gentleman, such 
as Mr. Garvage, should offer at- 
tentions to Kate, that is nothing 
to be ashamed of in her or him; 
for he comes of an honourable 
family, who have lived at Chatsley 
Manor for many generations, and 
honoured the Church and sup- 
ported the State, for they always 
have been Conservatives—stanch 
Conservatives. Alice, you must 
not. I tell you, once for all, you 
must not. Attendtome! “ Spoon- 
ing!” What abominable slang! 


When I was your age I should as 
soon think of jumping out of the 
window as of using such vile lan- 


e. 
* Kate wouldn’t a bit mind jump- 


ing out of the window if Mr. Gar- 
vage was below.’ 

‘Be silent, Alice ! 
you say such things !’ 

Kate looked up in distress and 
said, 

‘ But I assure you, mother, there 
is nothing at all in what Alice 
says. Mr. Garvage has never said 
anything that a most distant ac- 
quaintance might not say.’ 

‘He carried your umbrella all 
the way home from church last 
Sunday, and he kissed the handle 
before he gave it back to you.’ 

‘O Alice, how can you say such 
things! He did not kiss the 
handle, mother; he only put it to 
his lips idly. Alice, you know 
very well I do not like Mr. Gar- 
vage. I have told her so, mother, 
a hundred times, and she is speak- 
ing of him now only to annoy me.’ 

‘There now, old Kitty, don’t 
get cross with little Alice. Little 
Alice won't be naughty any more. 
Little Alice is sure her big sister 
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will be delighted to get away to 
London from the persecutions: ot 
Mr. Garvage.’ 

‘Indeed, mother, you must not 
mind what Alice says. I am quite 
indifferent to Mr. Garvage, and he 
can have nothing to do with my 
going or staying.’ 

‘ Alice dear,’ said Mrs. Osborne, 
in a tone of rebuke, ‘I wish you 
would be more collected and staid. 
Well, Kate, what do you propose 
doing ?” 

‘Really I don’t see anything 
for it but to go. I am sure he 
must have good reason for asking 
me.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Mrs. Osborne. 

‘ Maybe he has met an awfully 
nice fellow there, Kate,’ said Alice, 
looking up with a look of infantile 
simplicity on her face. ‘And 
maybe, Kate, he thought Mr. Gar- 
vage was not nice enough. I will 
say Mr. Garvage’s feet are against 
him. Mother, how do you account 
for Mr. Garvage’s feet and hands ? 
You told me Conservatives had 
always small feet and hands.’ 

Mrs. Osborne disregarded the 
last speech of her younger daugh- 
ter, and, turning to the elder, 
asked, 

‘And when do you think you 
will be ready to go? He says he 
wishes you to stay for a few weeks.’ 

‘In a couple of days. I need 
not go to Birmingham for what I 
may want; I can get them in Lon- 
don.’ 

‘ Ah, Kittie,’ cried Alice plain- 
tively, ‘I wish I was going to Lon- 
don with you. Think of buying 
things in London! Kittie, I won't 
say another nasty thing to you if 
you only get George to ask me up 
next time. I know you are the 
elder and ought to go first. But 
won’t you make him take me? Tell 
him I am quite reformed, and that 
I am as demure as a lamb. If he 
likes, I'll hold his hand when we go 
out together. I have four pounds 
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ten saved up in my workbox, and 
I know there are lots of things in 
London I want desperately. Kittie, 
won’t you get him to ask me?’ 

*T’ll try, little Alice,’ answered 
Kate. 

The third day from that Kate 
Osborne was on her way from 
Stratford to London. She won- 
dered George had not offered to 
come for her. She did not know 
the fascination which bound him 
with bands of steel to London. 
She disliked travelling alone. She 
had no desire to see London. She 
would have been quite content to 
live her life on the banks of the 
gentle Avon, and sink into her 
eternal rest soothed by the soft 
ripple of that river. She was shy 


and domestic and home-loving. 
She delighted most in calm routine 
and placid ways. Never had she 
wished to adventure on the trou- 
bled waters of life. 

George was quiet and home- 


loving like her, but he had at heart 
a speculative turn she did not own. 
He had always intended going to 
London. She had never thought 
of it, and now she was going against 
her inclination. To be among 
strangers, to be stared at by them, 
hustled about by them, was her 
horror. She did not like people 
she did not know. A request that 
any one might be introduced to 
her filled her with uneasiness. And 
yet here she now was travelling 
alone to the greatest city on earth, 
where the most people were gather- 
ed under one roof of smoke, and 
where there was but one face, 
George’s, she had ever to her 
knowledge seen before. 

George was at the terminus to 
meet her. When he had handed 
her out he asked her with a smile 
how she was. 

‘lama little frightened, George,’ 
she said timidly and without an an- 
swering smile. 

‘By what?’ he asked uneasily. 
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He wished his sister to like every- 
thing and every person in London, 
especially one person—a girl—a 
girl the very opposite of pale still 
Kate. 

‘ The idea of being here.’ 

‘That will wear away in a few 
days, and you will feel as much at 
home as at Stratford.’ 

*O George, never! How can 
you say such a thing? I hope you 
have not already grown to like this 
place aswell as home. Itcan’t be 
that in a week you have put this 
place in the stead of our home ?’ 
She asked pathetically. She loved 
this brother with all her heart and 
soul, and it hurt her to hear him 
speak so lightly of that home sanc- 
tified by so many memories. 

He had, when speaking, thought 
little of London or home. He had 
thought of only one thing, that 
girl. Hehad in a few days grown 
to like that girl better than any- 
thing on earth. In the silent 
watches of night, when he was 
alone and walked up and down his 
room, intoxicated with the memory 
of her beauty, he would not, he 
feared in his inner heart, have bar- 
tered her for anything the world 
contained, for anything the next 
world might offer. She—she—she 
only! What wild music of praise 
and love and incommunicable ec- 
stasy floated round him when he 
saw her approaching! What per- 
fumes of all the South flowed in 
upon him when he heard her speak ! 
What wild visions and splendid 
castles sprang up before the eyes 
of his spirit when he touched her 
hand! This love could not be op- 
posed to the Spirit of God. It 
must be of the Spirit of God, for 
it had brought with it charity and 
greatness. It had deposed the 
lesser and crowned the ideal man. 
It had robed mankind in a new 
radiance. It had dignified human 
action and sentiment. Things be- 
longing to the tame routine of every- 
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day life had drawn importance from 
the fact that they might aid or 
please or be necessary to her—to 
her! 

As he and his sister drove to 
Mrs. Barclay’s in the cab, little was 
said. She felt dazed and repelled 
by the great city, by the knowledge 
that she would have to remain in 
it for what seemed to her a long 
time, and by an undefined dread, 
avague presentiment of evil, arising 
insensibly in her mind from what 
he had said about growing to like 
London as much as home. 

He was too uneasy for conver- 
sation. Carried away by an in- 
fatuation, he had written for his 
sister at the request of Miss 
Gordon. Now his sister had ar- 
rived, they were driving to the 
hotel, and what explanation could 
he give his sister of his wish for 
her presence in London? Then 
how would these two girls get on? 
His heart sank when he came to 


consider that question. Itseemed to 
him there was no chance of the two 
agreeing. Kate had no acquaint- 
ance with the world ; Miss Gordon 
had had no home but the world. 
Kate had never met intimately any 


one at all like Miss Gordon. His 
sister would be sure to think his 
sweetheart almost intolerably bold. 
Then again Kate would undoubt- 
edly find out in a few hours, before 
this time to-morrow, how matters 
stood. Already some of Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s other guests had begun to be 
sly, and ready with quiet smiles 
full of meaning. What would be 
the outcome of all this? 

Here he paused for a while in 
his thought. When he resumed it 
was with the passionate cry in his 
heart, ‘ There can, there shall, there 
must be but one outcome from all 
this: she and I shall never part!’ 

The fire had taken complete 
hold, and the building must burn 
down. ‘If,’ he again thought fer- 
vently, ‘ Marie Gordon will have 
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me, no power on earth shall keep 
us asunder.’ 

Nothing more was said in the 
cab. She was stunned and dulled 
by the racket of even the quiet 
northern squares through which 
they passed, and he sat brooding 
over the one image of his worship. 

How would she and Kate get 
on? No two styles could possibly 
be more opposed. Marie would 
think Kate dull and proper and 
stupid, and tell her so; and Kate, 
gentle Kate, would feel hurt, and 
the two would give up all thought 
of friendship. Well, he had tried 
his best to prevent Kate’s coming. 
Now that she was here, nothing 
could be done but allow matters 
to take their course. 

In about half an hour they ar- 
rived at Mrs. Barclay’s, and were 
received by the lady of the house 
in the drawing-room. Osborne in- 
troduced his sister to the landlady, 
and then looked round the room 
hastily. The only other person 
present was Nevill, who had been 
turning over the leaves of an album 
at the end of the room farthest 
from where Mrs. Barclay sat. Upon 
hearing the words ‘my sister’ ut- 
tered by Osborne, Nevill rose has- 
tily to his feet and approached the 
group at the other end, saying, 
while he came, 

‘As an old friend of George’s, 
may I hope to have the honour of 
an introduction to his sister?” 

Osborne was somewhat taken 
aback and confused. He had ex- 
pected her to be there, and instead 
of her he had found this irrepres- 
sible Nevill. This was the last 
man staying in the house he should 
wish his sister to meet so early. 
Nevill would be sure to frighten 
gentle retiring Kate out of her wits. 
There was, however, no alterna- 
tive but to introduce them. He 
did so in a bungling hesitating 
manner. 

‘I am delighted to meet you, 
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Miss Osborne. You have just 

come from Stratford -on- Avon. 

Take my advice, and never go there 
ain. 

‘Why?’ she faltered, casting a 
frightened look at her brother, 
whose eye she did not catch: he 
was watching the door. ‘What 
can the meaning ofall this be?’ 
she thought. ‘This man tells me 
he is an old friend of George’s. 
Nevill—I never heard his name 
before. An old friend of George’s, 
whose name I have never heard! 
And yet it was stranger still of 
George to say that in a little time 
I should grow to like London as 
well as home. Now here is this 
strange ill-favoured man telling me 
never to go back to Stratford. 
What can have happened to 
George? This is like a conspiracy.’ 

‘Because it is intolerably dull, 
stupid, dead-and-buried sort of 
place. It’s all very well for a dead 
poet ; but no misfortune on earth 
could compel me to live there. 
Nothing.’ 

‘I am sorry you do not like it,’ 
was all she said, and she was not 
conscious of saying that. She had 
a dead dull feeling, and would have 
given all the world to get into a 
cab, wrap herself up closely so as 
to keep the very air of London 
from her, drive back to the railway 
station, and get into a train for 
home. If she were at home she 
could steal away to her own room 
and cry. Neither in this room nor 
in any other in London could she 
cry. Tears could not relieve ina 
strange room, where nothing had 
ever witnessed your smiles or your 
tears before, which had no memory 
of you, no connection with your 
history. 

In the mean time this plain-look- 

,ing dark-faced man was rattling on 
in a shocking and distressing man- 
ner, and George stood by seem- 
ingly unconscious of her presence. 
His eyes were on the door every 
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five seconds. When she had ar- 
rived at the London railway sta- 
tion, she had shrunk from it as a 
place that put a barrier between 
her and her home. Now she looked 
on it with yearning eyes; it had 
ceased to be a barrier, and had be- 
come the link between her and the 
peaceful past. 

In the midst of her isolation of 
spirit and her distress, she became 
conscious of the approach of some 
one. She became conscious that 
some one was standing over her, 
and that George was speaking to 
this newest stranger. But she did 
not realise what was taking place 
until she heard George say ‘my 
sister.’ Miss Osborne raised her 
eyes, and looked long into the 
lovely face bending over her. There 
was a light of home in those dark 
eyes. There was a manner of sym- 
pathy on that radiant face. There 
was a touch of sisterhood in that 
bending figure. 

Insensibly Miss Osborne rose, 
and stretched out her hand to the 
other girl. 

‘You look very tired,’ said Miss 
Gordon, in her low rich melodious 
voice. 

‘I am a little.’ 

‘I should,’ said Mrs. Barclay, 
‘have asked Miss Osborne to go 
to her room before this; but the 
smoke has not yet cleared away. 
The flue was cold, and it smoked. 
Will you go to another room and 
take off your hat, and have a cup 
of tea sent up to you, Miss Os- 
borne ?” 

‘Come to mine,’ said the soft 
voice. 

The two girls were standing face 
to face, looking earnestly at one 
another. 

‘Thank you, I will,’ answered 
Miss Osborne. Still holding her 
by the hand, Miss Gordon led her 
out of the room. 

When they had gone Nevill 
turned to Osborne and said, 
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‘She is very beautiful.’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘Is she strong ?” 

‘I hope so. I think so,’ un- 
easily, with a questioning look. 

‘But she is so pale.’ 

‘Pale! Pale! You must be mis- 
taken.’ 

‘Never less likely to be mis- 
taken in all my life.’ 

‘Of whom are you speaking ?” 

‘Your sister.’ 

The two men stood staring 
mutely into one another's eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUNRISE. 


WHEN Miss Gordon and Miss 
Osborne came down to the draw- 
ing-room again, they found only the 
two men there. 


‘What are you going to do to- 


day, Osborne?’ asked Nevill, after 
a few minutes. 

‘I really don’t know. Miss Gor- 
don, could you suggest something ? 
Here we are, four idle people, in 


this big place. 
do?’ 

‘I do not care. What would 
you suggest, Miss Osborne ?” 

‘I should prefer staying in to- 
day. I feel strange.’ 

‘Then let us stay in, by all 
means,’ said Nevill eagerly. ‘You 
look tired ; you want a rest. Let 
us all stay in. It is a beastly, 
damp, dull British day. No one 
but a numskulled Englishman 
would consent to live through such 
weather as you have here. Even 
Englishmen would not consent to 
live here only for the purpose of 
making money. What do you say, 
Miss Gordon ? 

‘ About a plan for to-day ? 

‘I thought you were going to 
Salisbury.’ 

‘Too late now. I am willing to 
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make one of your party, if you will 
allow me.’ 

‘I am sure we shall be very glad 
to have you, if you are so good as 
to join us, Mr. Nevill,’ said George 
quickly. For many reasons two 
pairs of people were much better 
than three in a group. Nevill 
would no doubt tire out Kate; 
but better this than that Marie 
might shock his timid fair sister. 
But this indoor scheme did not 
suit Osborne; and yet when a 
stranger saw signs of fatigue in his 
sister, and suggested she should 
rest, how could he do anything 
but accede? 

‘Let me see,’ said Nevill; ‘let 
me see. It’s now after three. It 
will be dark in a short time. These 
January days earn their bread as 
easily as the honest British work- 
ing-man wants to earn his. Nature 
set a bad example in starting these 
eight-hour days. But, as I was 
saying, let me see if I can suggest 
a programme. Suppose we stay 
in, and chat and play and sing 
and look at pictures for a few 
hours, and then dine, and after 
dinner drive off to the Albert Hall, 
where there is a concert to-night. 
Now I don’t say that is a brilliant 
programme ; it’s sound, sound as 
British courage.’ 

Nevill’s programme was adopted, 
and the four sat from the daylight 
into the twilight, and from the twi- 
light into dark, chatting. Now of 
this, now of that, never keeping 
very long to the one point. The 
two men did most of the talking ; 
Osborne lent the heavier, and 
Nevill thelighter. Miss Gordon said 
singularly little, and Miss Osborne 
almost nothing at all. 

Each had thoughts none might 
utter. Osborne was mentally 
bowed down before the only earth- 
ly shrine at which he worshipped. 
Nevill congratulated himself upon 
not having gone to Salisbury, and 
made up his mind that Miss Os- 
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borne was not as strong as open- 
air exercise and a little rousing up 
would make her. Osborne and 
Miss Gordon were getting on very 
nicely. All right. Two of a trade 
never agree. Miss Gordon thought 
how noble he looked! How sim- 
ple and sincere he was! What a 
compliment it was to her to have 
such an intellect stooping down to 
her! And how she yearned for the 
peace of faith such as he dwelt in! 
Miss Osborne thought how beau- 
tiful this dark girl, how homely 
and tender-minded and sweet of 
thought. How handsome George 
looked; and did that plain- 
looking man rattle on always as 
now ? 

Upon those four people and the 
thoughts they kept dark within 
their breasts, upon the four millions 
of people around and the thoughts 
they kept dark within their breasts, 
the darkness of night descended. 
For sixteen hours all London, its 
cities, its towns, its villages, would 
be buried in the vault of winter 
night. For eight of these hours 
the vast majority of those four mil- 
lions of souls would be buried in 
sleep, deceived by dreams. When 
morning once more came what 
changes of fortune while London 
had slept! The first post, the first 
telegrams, would bring joy and mi- 
sery to thousands. Before break- 
fast, many who had no warning 
of evil would have to think of the 
mourning they could afford out of 
resources sadly diminished during 
night by death. The morning 
mail would bring the dearest let- 
ter man ever gets, that one with 
‘yes’ from his beloved. Where 
affluence was to-night, bankruptcy 
would be to-morrow. Where 
penury had pinched, and poverty 
had degraded, thither by the light 
of day affluence would be borne. 
Between this and then one hundred 
and twenty Londoners would pass 
away for ever, and one hundred and 
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ninety-six be born into the great 
horde camped under St. Paul’s. 

What a motley horde it is! 
Here is a native of every civilised 
and semi-civilised nation on earth, 
and many of the barbarous peoples 
are represented. What a hideous 
collection of swarthy scoundrelism 
in the regions lying east—about 
Catherine-street, Lower East-street, 
Smithfield, High-street, Wapping, 
and Wapping Wall! And much of 
what is not swarthy and foreign 
there is lower still. Here are Mon- 
golians, Negroes, Hottentots, and 
Malays hearsed in sleep. Here is 
Newgate Prison, with a sufficient 
variety of criminals to colonise 
Pandemonium, with a sufficient 
variety of tongues to confound the 
builders of a new Babel. Over 
the water rest factories of all kinds, 
silent by night, trembling with 
noise and travail by day. Around 
these factories are crowded work- 
ing-men, thieves, and scum of the 
vilest kind. Beyond that belt is a 
region of poor shops; and beyond, 
all reaching out to touch the 
green fields, are pleasant villas 
where men, sufficiently good as 
men go, sleep, where women of 
spotless purity dream blameless 
dreams. 

Westward repose those who own 
the riches which are for expense. 
Here are coronets embroidered 
upon the hangings of the beds. 
Here is ambition, restless and in- 
satiable, ambition not of the money- 
grubbing kind, but for place, posi- 
tion, power. The East and the 
West are the latest to sleep. One 
is kept awake by orgies and broils, 
the other by pleasure and aspira- 
tions. The orgies of the East 
have in the West developed into 
decorous balls and receptions. The 
taproom and the bar of the East 
have been changed into the ball- 
room and club of the West. The 
rude broilers of the East have in 
the progress of time been developed 
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into the political and financial 
speculators of the West. From 
East to West is from primitive 
means to civilised means of defeat- 
ing some one or gaining something 
you cannot freely get. 

North lie the couches of the 
liberal arts, professions, and of 
commerce once again. It is the 
region of new men—of men whose 
fathers’ names were unknown to 
Londoners. These are the ardent 
workers. They have not succeed- 
ed to a heritage of mere muscle 
and ignorance like the men in the 
East. They have not come into 
entailed properties or established 
historic business firms like the men 
in the West. They have made 
their own way in the world. When 
they grow older and richer they 
may drift West. The North in- 
vents, the South supplies the tools, 
the East the hands, the West the 
patrons and critics of the work, 
while out of the yellow heart of 
the City comes the gold, the incen- 
tive to the North, South, and East. 

As St. Paul’s is the spiritual 
centre of London, the Bank is 
the commercial centre. All the 
moneyed eyes of the Empire are 
fixed on that unsightly block of 
building in Threadneedle-street. 
If it had any pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty or grace—if it had 
a dome, or a campanile, or a min- 
aret, or anything less tame than its 
dull, dreary, uninformed walls—that 
characteristic feature would be 
looked upon all over the world as 
the symbol of England’s wealth, as 
the dome, ball, and cross of St. 
Paul’s are regarded as the in- 
signia of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Night had settled down on the 
City for hours. The men hunted 
by men drew easier breath. Bail- 
iffs had ceased from troubling, 
policemen were almost at rest. 
The pursued and the pursuers had 
lain down to snatch a brief respite 
from terrors or business. The 
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black silence between day and 
day lay like a weight upon the 
camp under the dome of the vast 
fane. 

In Peter’s-row not a sound could 
be heard save now and then the 
faint mutter of a far-off cab or the 
bark of a distant dog. 

The lights in the dining-room 
where supper had been served 
were out. All the guests and 
servants had long since retired to 
their rooms. All the servants and 
most of the guests had gone to 
rest. 

The back of the hotel com- 
manded a view of the cathedral. 
One of the finest sights in London 
is the sun rising behind St. Paul’s 
while you are high at the western 
side. There is something trium- 
phant and terrible in the sight. 
It seems as if the cathedral would 
crumble away, and disclose in the 
fiery core of dawn the intolerable 
Judgment Seat. 

But by night, when there is no 
moon, and one is near enough to 
be impressed by the stupendous 
proportions of the building, and 
far enough away to yield it gran- 
deur in losing detail, the feeling is 
one of perplexing sadness, des- 
perate melancholy. The dome 
seems a buoy set to mark the site 
where millions of men were over- 
whelmed by darkness, and drowned, 
because of their rejection of spirit- 
ual light. 

In the back of the hotel two 
people were still awake, a man 
and a woman. 

The man was in his bedroom. 
His gas was turned up. He was 
sitting astride a chair and, con- 
trary to the rules of the house, 
smoking a cigar. His arms were 
folded on the back of his chair, 
his chin rested on his arms. His 
face at the best was not handsome. 
This attitude made it almost re- 
pulsive. His thoughts ran: 

‘By Jove, didn’t she look well! 

T 
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Never seen anything like it in my 
life, and I’ve seen a few good- 
looking girls. Miss Gordon wasn’t 
in it with her, and Miss G. isn’t a 
bad-looking girl either. But that 
beautiful, pale, sad, round face, 
and her eyes—O her beautiful soft 
sad eyes! As some fellow put it, 
she ‘Is as pure as the saints on 
high, and never was saint so fair.’ 
But I’m not a poet. I don’t think 
like a poet; I don’t look like a 
poet; I don’t eat or drink like a 
poet. I suppose, as there is the 
seed of every disease in man, there’s 
the seed of poetry in me. Where 
they put the blessed seed, I don’t 


know. What’s the good of a seed | 


that’s in some cupboard if you 
don’t know which, and when only 
four out of eight of the keys you 
have fit locks. It’s discouraging. 
I suppose every fellow thinks of 
poetry when he sees a face like 
that. I wonder if a member of the 
London board of actuaries saw a 


face like that, what kind of poetry 
would he think of. Maybe he 
wouldn’t think of poetry at all. 
Perhaps he’d try to estimate the 
superficial area of her face, allow- 


ing of course for the eyes. IfI 
knew any figure-painter I think 
I'd ask him to paint her and me as 
Psyche and Adonis. I’d get up 
an appropriate expression like this,’ 
he said to himself, throwing away 
the butt of his cigar, contorting his 
face until he was positively hideous, 
and then approaching the glass 
with a burlesque mincing gait. 
When he saw his reflection in the 
glass he laughed aloud. Then he 
undressed, put out the light, and 
went to bed. 

The woman still was up. She 
sat by the window of her bed- 
room. Her eyes were fixed at the 
cloud-like outline of St. Paul’s 
towering above her. She was not 
thinking of St. Paul’s. She was 
not thinking of London. She was 
not thinking of George Osborne. 
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She had been to a concert that 
night, and she had heard a song 
never heard by her before. It was 
a well-known song, a well-known 
air. To her it was new. Not 
only were the words and the air 
new to her. But in the refrain, 
which consisted of two words, the 
music touched some range of feel- 
ing or emotion or spirituality of 
which she had had no previous ac- 
quaintance. While she listened 
she was conscious of some mighty 
upheaval of her nature. She saw 
all her past life by a new light, and 
she shrank back from the vague 
possibilities of what was to come. 
She could understand nothing of 
this change. She heard the rum- 
ble of some great thought, but 
could not figure to her mind its 
appearance. She knew something 
august and awful was at hand. 
She could not think of lying down. 
She must wait for what was coming, 
be it what it might. 

Hours went by, and still she 
did not move. 

Still she had the words of that 
refrain, the tone of the singer’s 
voice, the rumble of the approach- 
ing revelation. Yet the revelation 
did not come. 

Hours again went by without 
change. She was unconscious of 
fatigue, unconscious there was 
cause for fatigue, unconscious of 
everything but the powers that kept 
her spellbound. 

At last the east grew slowly gray. 
She marked this, and then came her 
first thought outside the tyranny 
that possessed her, 

‘I shall not go down early.’ 

The light broadened in the east. 


‘ Gradually the gates of the morning 


were opened, and through their 
chinks great beams of pale-yellow 
light set themselves across the sky, 
and stood up like the fingers of a 
fan. 

Gradually these beams changed 
to orange and then to crimson, 
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and just where they converged, 
and forming the centre of their 
base, stood out in vague purple 
the shadow of St. Paul’s. 

All at once something seemed 
to strike her. She rose hastily to 
her feet, muttering, 

‘How august! The dome is 
like the Head, the sunbeams form 
the aureola.’ 

All at once to the great appari- 
tion before her came the words 
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which had haunted her all night, 
‘ Miserere nobis 

For a moment she shook. Her 
face, lighted up by the blazing east, 
was perplexed, perturbed, con- 
torted. All at once it lost the 
look of conflict. An expression of 
infinite supplication settled upon 
it, and raising her clasped hands to 
heaven, she fell upon her knees and 
sang out, in a low broken voice, 

‘ Miserere nobis ! 


[To be continued. ] 





MY LADY OF DREAMS. 


——=———— 


My true love glides over the valley of dreams, 

And she sings by the hedgerows and over the streams ; 
And I follow her voice in despair, for I know 

My true love will vanish wherever I go. 


In the springtime of youth through the cornlands I strayed, 
And I heard my love sing from a far grassy glade ; 

And with heart wildly throbbing I followed her voice, 

But I wept bitter tears where I dreamed to rejoice. 


By seashore, through greenwood, I wander and weep. 
O, stay thee, my true love, and sing me to sleep ! 

I tire of the forest, I tire of the shore ; 

O, sing me to sleep, I will wander no more ! 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 














SCAVENGERS OF SOCIETY. 


—>__ 


Untit the Millennium we shall 
have human laws and murders. It 
is true that murder is not now as 
popular a crime in England as it 
was once. We have got softened, 
and we shrink from the ruddy riot 
of our younger years. Before slan- 
der took to the press, before police- 
court cross-examination was de- 
veloped, there existed a good deal 
more shooting and stabbing and 
poisoning thanto-day. In propor- 
tion as the murdering of friends 
went out of fashion, the hanging of 
murderers declined for want of the 
raw material to go on with. An- 
other sign of the great softness and 
laxity of the times we live in is 
the disposition to relieve the indi- 
vidual as much as possible from 
his obligation as a citizen of amus- 
ing the multitude. The wholesome 
practice of burning witches has 
been abandoned. There is no 
chance of watching the behaviour 
of a luscious heretic at the stake. 
Even lesser and more practicably 
enjoyable pleasures are cut off 
from us. Which of us has tasted 
«the delight of casting, in a friendly 
way, a dead cat, or a rotten orange, 
or an addled egg at a neighbour in 
the stocks? Who amongst us has 
seen a woman publicly whipped at a 
cart-tail or tied in a ducking-stool ? 
Do you know any one who has en- 
joyed a thoroughly good Christian 
sneer at a fellow-woman on a stool 
of repentance? And yet all these 
homely English pleasures were 
once at the door of the humblest 
in the land. Even our convivial 
meetings have lost their ancient 
buoyancy, and we rarely kiil any 
one at elections now; and when 
we do, the press raises a huge cry 


over the occurrence, forgetting our 
pristine prowess, and regarding the 
event as a national calamity. 

Instead of flogging a woman at 
the tail of a cart, and affording an 
instructive and amusing sight to 
all who might come to enjoy it, we 
shut her up with four pounds of 
junk, and request her to reduce it 
to oakum suitable for the calking 
of ships. Instead of seating a man 
at his ease in the stocks, and en- 
couraging those around him to use 
his head as a butt, so that their aims 
may be true and they may be pre- 
pared to take their places as citizen- 
soldiers in case of invasion, we 
lock him up in a wooden pen in 
front of the section of a revolving 
wheel, and make him prance use- 
lessly up that wheel in ungrateful 
solitude. If any woman employs 
witchcraft against us now, we do 
not take our sister in a humane 
brotherly way and purge her of her 
sin with earthly fire; we merely 
shrug our shoulders, pass her by, 
and leave her to the eternal flames. 
Instead of dropping a murderer 
with a rope round his neck through 
a trap in an iron balcony before a 
jail and in presence of ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic spectators, and 
allowing him to wriggle and swing 
in public view for three-quarters of 
an hour, we take him into a back- 
yard, drop him into a well where 
he may hang at ease without giving 
one pang of enjoyable excitement 
to any member of the general pub- 
lic, for whose benefit, and not for 
the crime committed, according to 
the theory of the law, he has been 
done to death. 

But even in our degenerate days 
there are still a few lucky men who 
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taste of strong meat. These are 
the policeman, the Crown prose- 
cutor, and Mr. Jack Ketch, P.E., 
who act as the Scavengers of 
Society. It may be as a recom- 
pense for the disagreeableness of 
their calling that they are allowed 
such high privileges ; or it may 
be as a reward for superior blunt- 
ness of feeling. At all events, in 
our ordinary and peaceful civilisa- 
tion of this year, there is no other 
being who at the same time lives 
upon and may gloat over the death- 
struggle of a fellow-creature. It is 
necessary, as we have not yet en- 
tered upon the Millennium, that 
murder should be committed ; and, 
although it is by no means equally 
clear that the murderer should be 
swept away, as a rule some one is 
swept away for the crime, and the 
Scavenger of Society pockets his 
money and does the job. 

A murder is committed in Idle- 
ton-square. The coroner's jury 
says it is a murder, so down comes 
the first of the Social Scavengers 
from the Criminal Want of Intel- 
ligence Department. He looks 
around him, makes inquiries, takes 
a list of the names he can get in 
connection with the case, and goes 
away, having made up his mind to 
one thing, namely, that the Crimi- 
nal Want of Intelligence Depart- 
ment is bound to hang some one 
for this crime. The Criminal Want 
of Intelligence Investigator then 
looks over the report, and selects 
the person for hanging against 
whom the evidence is strongest, 
and recommends the prosecution 
of that person. It is not at all 
necessary that the person so se- 
lected should be the guilty person. 
The Criminal Want of Intelligence 
Investigator merely requires a case 
strong enough to hang some one. 
He arrests the person whom he 
thinks he is most likely to hang, 
and the Treasury is ready to pro- 
secute. 
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The prisoner, Septimus Sinister, 
is placed in the dock of the police- 
court; whereupon up springs Mr. 
Prosecutor, Social Scavenger No. 
2, and says, 

‘May it please your worship, I 
have been requested to try and 
get this man hanged. I have been 
paid for trying to get any man 
hanged the Treasury may indicate. 
I don’t mean to say that on purely 
public grounds I would put my- 
self to the inconvenience of ap- 
plying to you for the committal of 
the prisoner, Septimus Sinister ; 
but I’m paid for the job. I have 
a family and position to support, 
and business is business; so I must 
really ask you to send this man for 
trial on the evidence I am pre- 
pared to put before you.’ 

So Septimus Sinister is finally 
put on his trial, and finally found 
guilty. We do not account the 
barristers who prosecute, the wit- 
nesses, the jurymen, or the judge 
Social Scavengers, because they 
are only occasionally so employed, 
and are not retained specially for 
getting people convicted or hanged. 

After the conviction enters Mr. 
Jack Ketch, P.E., the last and 
most important member of the 
Social Scavengers. He, too, has 
to live. But he is no extortioner, 
and charges no more than ten. 
pounds and his chances per knot. 
In order to encourage business he 
reduces his price for a number, and 
will admit two into the other world 
for fifteen, three for twenty pounds, 
and so on, being five pounds per 
neck for each one after the first. 
If Mr. Septimus Sinister is hanged, 
the chances are ninety-nine in the 
hundred that he has committed the 
murder and merits the rope. It is 
of course necessary that we should 
have and pay some one for remov- 
ing dangerous matter from our 
daily paths. The thoughts of a 
man who, in our day, is always 
hounding down or stringing up a 
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fellow-man, may not be wholly un- 
interesting to those who take an 
interest in moral pathology. 

The Criminal Want awakes and 
finds another new and most excel- 
lent murder has been committed in 
Great Heartless-street or Chewoff- 
square. ‘This is serious,’ he thinks; 
‘they are licking us all round of 
late. I hope the man who did this 
job was clever, for in that case we 
shall catch him. It is only the 
stupid fellows who are too many for 
us. There is nothing better for us 
in all the world than a good myste- 
rious murder. Only it mustn’t be 
too mysterious for us, and the mys- 
tery must last well into the second 
month. Jewel-robberies, burgla- 
ries, or forgeries never wake up the 
public fully ; and the little atten- 
tion such criminal kickshaws arouse 
is dead at the end of a few days. 

‘You cannot keep public in- 
terest alive on anything less than 
blood. A mysterious disappear- 
ance won’t fetch them unless she’s 
young and very pretty and allied 
to a high family. No, there’s no- 
thing for the public but blood, and 
the gorier the blood is the better. 
Ladle it out all over the house, and 
cut up the body into four hundred 
bits, and the public will follow you 
to a man ; you can sell your special 
editions of the evening papers; and 
when the right man for hanging 
turns up, the officer of the Criminal 
Want might ask the people and get 
from them anything they have it in 
their power to give. 

‘Of late things have been dead 
against us. Only ignorant people 
have been committing murders; 
and how can we intelligent men be 
expected to stoop down to the 
brute intelligence of latter days? 

*O, yes, I have read “ The Pur- 
loined Letter,” and “The Murder 
in the Rue Morgue,” and “The 
Mystery of Marie Roget and Mon- 
sieur le Coq.” All rot, my dear sir; 
all rot.. A man who. has to try and 
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drag himself down to the coster- 
monger level of intellect every day 
can’t domuch good. Whenyou have 
for a murderer a minister of state, 
an ourang-outang, or even a hair- 
dresser, you may feel comfortable 
and sure of your man or ’tang, for 
you are dealing with intelligence. 
But things are all against you when 
the blood-letter is a costermonger 
from Bermondsey, or the New Cut, 
or the Dials, or Gray’s-inn-road. 
What are you to do then? You 
are lost at once. It is a pleasure 
to feel you are contending against 
an intellect equal, if not superior, 
to your own, as in the case of the 
minister of state, the ourang-ou- 
tang, or even the Parisian hair- 
dresser ; but to have to drop down 
to a London costermonger and 
work from his standpoint, is out of 
the power, I am proud to say, of 
our department. 

‘Yes, you are right. We have 
had a rough time of late ; but it is 
all owing to the low educational 
level of the blood-letters. Peers, 
members of Parliament, and pro- 
fessional men are as good as sworn- 
off murder now, and their place is 
supplied by the lees of the city- 
slums. What are we todo? The 
men who come after us will be 
more lucky; for by that time com- 
pulsory education will have got 
down through the people, and 
there will be a working basis of 
the three Rs to start with. 

*‘ Of course every case we are in 
brings us before the public, and 
we like to be kept before the 
public ; but keeping us before the 
public is precious little good if we 


_ don’t get the chance of scoring. 


What’s the use of dangling us 
before the public for a month or 
two, and putting into the papers 
that the detectives are on the scent, 
when we haven’t got any one to 
dangle before the public, or the 
ghost of a sniff of where we shall 
find one? It’s all very well for the 
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papers to howl at us when we have 
failed, but what would the papers 
themselves do if they had to write 
down to the level of a public not 
one of whom could read? I never 
fully appreciated the advantages 
of education until I came to this 
business. 

‘Look at the very case now be- 
fore us. Here is an old man, be- 
lieved to have been very rich, 
found murdered in the back 
room of a mean house in a nar- 
row street of Islington. The case 
is the simplest in the world. There 
is no real difficulty about any case 
that isnot simple. The facts ascer- 
tained up to this are briefly as 
follows : 

‘ Mr. Brown, the murdered man, 
was eccentric. Although possessed 
of eight hundred a year, house 
property, he lived on a good deal 
inside a hundred a year. The 
seven hundred surplus he saved 
up, and at the time of his death he 
was known to have ten to twelve 
(more near to twelve than ten) 
thousand pounds in the house. 
In January last his old servant, the 
only other person living in the 
house, a plain-looking woman, over 
sixty years of age, who had been 
in his employment for twenty-five 
years, got leave to go into Bucks 
to bury a sister. 

‘That very day, and at about 
the hour the servant's sister was 
buried, the house was entered 
without violence, the old man was 
murdered in the hall, and the place 
rifled at leisure. The condition of 
the body went to show that two or 
three violent blows had been struck 
on the face of deceased with some- 
thing blunt—very likely a fist. By 
these blows the old man was 
stunned, and finished by twisting 
his own necktie around his throat, 
and strangling him. 

‘The murderer then ransacked 
the house at his ease, and finally 
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left, carrying off with him all the 
gold, about twelve hundred pounds. 
He was seen by a passer-by to go 
into the house; but the man who 
saw him remembered no more than 
that the man seemed quite at his 
ease, and having knocked, leaned 
against the area-railings as if he 
had been used to the house. A 
most important fact against us in 
this case is, that on the day of the 
murder we had one of the heaviest 
fogs which had visited London for 
a long time. This fog made the 
passer-by unable to see distinctly ; 
all he knew was that the man 
looked of the costermonger class. 

‘Nothing could have been less 
scientific or brutal than the mur- 
der. This man, no doubt, knew 
well of the money in the house, 
knew the old man was alone in 
the house. He went up boldly 
to the door, knocked, stepped in, 
seized the old man by the throat, 
stifled his screams, beat him about 
the head until he became insensi- 
ble, and then drew the necktie 
tight and twisted it. 

‘ Observe, he did not bring a re- 
volver, or a knife, or a stick, or wea- 
pon of any kind. He did not adopt 
any plan, scaled no wall, broke no 
lock. The indoor locks he broke 
he operated on witha poker or leg of 
a chair. He made no attempt to 
get rid of his victim. He merely 
dragged the body into a back room, 
whence it could not be seen 
through the back window, nor 
through the hall-door when he 
opened it to go away. The abso- 
lute straightforwardness of the 
whole thing, its brutal directness 
and simplicity, are what baffle us. 
He took nothing with him we can 
identify; he left nothing behind 
him we can follow up. I say, edu- 
cate the masses up to our level, 
and leave us then to deal with 
criminals.’ 

PATER MENDACIORUM. 
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‘aS 
By BYRON WEBBER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ PIGSKIN AND WILLOW,’ ETC. 
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THE regulation boots of O. K. 22 
were heavy to his unaccustomed 
feet: and tight. He was new to the 
force ; and his blooming uniform 
was not of that perfect fit which 
suggests the mind and manipula- 
tion of an Artist in Clothes. As 
to form (look up your Hamlet), 
there was a good deal more of the 
lowly dip than the patrician mould 
about it. O. K. 22 was also new 
to his hat, which was not a helmet, 
but a tubular structure of mas- 
sive proportions, that was bound 
and lined with rhinoceros’ hide, 
and framed and glazed in the first 
style of the art. Being likewise 
brimmed with iron, the summit of 
O. K. at one and the same time 
presented a substantial defence, in 


. Telation to his head, against chance 


missiles from without, and a stern 
protest against the undue develop- 
ment of the phrenological organs 
within. His belt and baton and 
bull’s-eye and bracelets had been 
constructed to harmonise with the 
build of his garments. Regarded 
as a member ofa corps of infantry, 
it would have been incorrect to 
speak of O. K. as light. By a 
person addicted to the use of 
marine imagery he would have been 
likened less to a clipper of the 
Clyde than a vessel of Dutch extrac- 
tion. And, he suggested the idea 
ofa safe carrier of goods rather than 
that ofa traveller at express speed. 

If the reader considers this de- 
scription of O. K. a failure, let him 
renew, his acquaintance with that 
awakening pictorial tragedy Zhe 
Bottle. O. K., or what that officer 


would have been had he remained 
in the force, is all there. 

I admit that he would have 
felt happier, on that blowy rainy 
night in November, had the regu- 
lations of the force permitted him 
the occasional inhalation of to- 
bacco, and his uniform included 
an umbrella. But he repined not. 
He was so enthusiastic. Unto 
less heroic feet those boots would 
have clung like a pair provided 
free of cost by the cordwainers of 
the Spanish Inquisition ; but his 
firm step never faltered. The in- 
terior of a suburban cemetery at 
one o'clock in the morning, with 
the lamps out and the gates locked, 
even if you do happen to carry the 
keys in your pocket, is scarcely a 
place which a Harvey who did not 
want to invent another sauce, or 
write a new series of meditations 
among the tombs, would select for 
tranquil enjoyment. Yet O. K. 
was tranquil, and his breast over- 
flowed with joy. 

He was so ambitious. 

He had been selected by Mr. 
Superintendent himself for the oc- 
cupancy of this his appalling beat. 
Graves had been robbed oflead, and 
coffin-handles been abstracted. It 
was suspected, at any rate by O. K.., 
that much worse remained be- 
hind ; that the bodies themselves 
would go next ifsomething were not 
done to put a stop to the vampires. 
O. K. 22 felt all over a vampire- 
hunter, and his bosom heaved with 
rapture. 

He was so brave. 

‘Keep a sharp look-out, my lad,’ 











‘It, 


the sergeant had remarked, as he 
left the chivalric youth on the beat 
about three hours before, ‘and I 
should not wonder but what you 
saw something. My word! how it 
blows! and it rains like one o’clock. 
This will thicken into sleet afore 
long. Just the night they’d choose. 
O. K., what a lucky dog you are! 
Ta-ta! The Inspector will most 
likely look you up about three,’ 

The sergeant was out in his 
simile. It did not rain like one 
o'clock. By that hour the rain 
had ‘ thickened into sleet,’ which 
promised soon to become actual 
snow. By that hour O. K. 22 had 
made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the topography of the ceme- 
tery and the boundaries thereof. 
Also with the architecture of its 
most influential monuments. There 
was not an obelisk, ora pillar, or a 
pedestal, or a tombstone calculated 
to conceal from cursory view a 
ghoul in human form that he had 
not carefully bull’s-eyed. With 
the surrounding country, especially 
with that portion which was open to 
the north-east, and was composed of 
a thinly-populated and imperfectly- 
lighted common, he had also 
scraped a fitful acquaintance. The 
other two sides of the cemetery 
consisted of streets, whose only 
present peculiarity was that they 
were as free from living occupants 
as the silent tomb. The tavern at 
the corner, much frequented in the 
daytime by thirsty funerals, had 
emptied itself of its last overcoated 
customer at midnight. O, for a 
mighty goblet of something hot 
and strong and sweet to correct 
the chills that were gathering 
around the regulation stock, and 
fortify him for the coming strug- 
gle—if he was to distinguish him- 
self and make his name immortal 
before Mr. Inspector looked him up 
about three. 

What was that? Voices, muffled 
voices. O. K. 22 pulled himself to- 
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gether, and, moving as airily as the 
regulation boots would permit, 
proceeded to dodge in and out 
amongst the monuments. Phew! 
If the wind continued to blow like 
that, the owners of the muffled 
voices would never hear Aim. Ugh! 
The boots were not wellingtons, 
and his shins were of the ordinary 
description ; but he was prepared 
to shed any amount of human bark 
in the cause of justice. 

He was so full of ardour. 

Nevertheless he picked his way 
amongst the sharper-edged of the 
monuments with augmented cau- 
tion. He must be careful, lest at 
the supreme moment his limbs re- 
fuse their office. 

An uncommonly loud blast of 
the welcome nor’-easter enables 
him to dart, unheard, from behind 
a friendly urn to the railing of the 
enclosure, low down beside which 
he crouches and listens. 

Ha! 

‘So jolly glad to have seen you, 
old man, you can’t think. What 
an infernal night, or rather morn- 
ing! I don’t envy you your trudge. 
But there is one comfort : nobody 
will see you.’ 

‘Yes. To be seen with this in 
my possession would be annoying, 
not to say awkward. The police 
are so particular. You are sure you 
can do without it?” 

‘I? Certainly. I have got an 
arm to go on with, and I can wait 
for the hands.’ 

O. K. 22 shuddered. 

‘She is a precious good weight, 
Smith, although so small.’ And the 
speaker chuckled, as though rejoic- 
ing in his exquisite vein of humour. 

O. K. 22 groaned behind his 
clenched fist, and made a mental 
note of the name of Smith. It was 
not convenient just then to pro- 
duce his note-book ; but he should 
remember that name to his dying 
day—Smith! If the miscreant es- 
caped, he was provided with a 
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clue. But should heescape? Never! 
Q. K. 22 was so determined. 

‘Well, yes, she ts meaty. But 
sling heroveryour shoulder, Brown ; 
your back is broad enough for that 
burden, I should think.’ 

A second clue! The name of 
the other was Brown. Instinctively 
O. K. sought his pocket-book. 
But no, it was not convenient. 
Brown—he thought he could re- 
member the name. He would try. 
But— 

‘ What an odd chance that meet- 
ing of ours outside the Hospital 
gates, and our simultaneously ex- 
claiming Jack and Harry, wasn’t it?” 

O the agony of O. K.! Which 
was John and which :was Henry ? 
If, in the event of an escape, he 
started on a voyage of discovery 
from the dark clue which the 
vampires themselves had inno- 
cently supplied, was it John Smith 
and Henry Brown he was to search 
for, or Henry Smith and John 
Brown? Cold drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon his manly brow, as 
he thought of the possibility of the 
ends of justice being defeated by 
his inability to solve the problem 
which had suggested itself to his 
mind. ‘ Hospital.’ Ah! Now he 
had got hold of something tan- 
gible. 

O. K. was so quick. His thoughts 
succeeded one another with more 
than lightning rapidity, and there- 
fore did not interfere with his au- 
ricular powers. 

‘An odd chance? Yes, it was 
deuced odd; and only to think 
that you have taken to my profes- 
sion! By and by you must come 
with me and see some cutting up 
at the hospital. But good-night, 
old fellow; take care of the poor 
creature. Ha, ha! Won’t Mrs. 
Tinderwood row me when she 
discovers that I have borrowed one 
of her sheets to wrap the body in! 
I should take the shortest cut a- 
cross the common if I were you; 
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it is very dark, but ‘the -route is 
away from the beat of the guar- 
dians of the night, and you are 
sure to be unmolested. Good- 
night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

As the two confederates separ- 
ated, O. K. arose from his knees, 
and peered carefully above the 
stonework of the railing. The mis- 
creants were proceeding in differ- 
ent directions: the carrier of IT 
across the common ; his colleague 
in crime towards the busy haunts 
of men. If he (O. K. 22) hesi- 
tated, he was lost. He dared not 
spring his rattle, on the remote 
chance of its being heard by an- 
other member of the force, for 
fear of startling the vampires, and 
giving them an opportunity of get- 
ting clear away. Besides, he was 
greedy of glory. If he must dis- 
tinguish himself, let it be alone. 
To capture the pair was manifestly 
impossible ; but the revolting Re- 
surrection wretch, who was now 
staggering across the common be- 
neath the weight of that damning 
proof of his guilt: him he would 
secure at all hazards. Now for it! 
Rushing with undisguised precipit- 
ancy to the nearest gate, O. K. let 
himself out by means of one of the 
keys with which he had been pro- 
vided, and started in pursuit of the 
robber of graves at the rate of 
about ten miles and six furlongs 
an hour. Burdened as the ruffian 
was, it would be next to impossible 
for him to escape—anybody might 
run him down; but O. K. was no 
ordinary officer. He would go 
roundly to work, and cut off the 
scoundrel’s retreat. He went 
roundly to work, at the rate of ten 
miles and six furlongs an hour; 
and in the space of about twenty 
minutes, found himself on the 
point of cutting off the fugitive’s 
retreat. 

At that moment the bull’s-eye, 
with which O. K. had been fur- 
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tively flirting, let out an uncalcu- 
lated ray, which fell full on the re- 
treating vampire and the ghastly 
object ofhis care. He turned and 
beheld his pursuer, who, finding 
concealment no longer possible, 
called out, 

‘Stop 

In reply to this peremptory sum- 
mons the man laughed a derisive 
laugh which curdled the blood of 
the brave young officer ; and there- 
upon slinging IT across his shoul- 
der in a manner that brought the 
pursuer’s heart into his mouth (he 
was very young, remember), ran 
with surprising velocity towards 
the further edge of the common, 
with the gallant officer on the 
track. The manner in which he 
kept the light of his bull’s-eye upon 
the retreating figure was most 
artistic. If he had been a lime- 
lighter at a West-end theatre he 
could not have done it better. He 
was gradually gaining on the body- 
snatcher. Itwas evident from the 
manner in which the sheeted bur- 
den swayed about as he toiled 
along that the weight of IT seri- 
ously affected his speed. Pursuer 
and pursued were coming to 
close quarters. Pursued, stumbling 
slightly, stopped. Pursuer, in 
doubt as to whether the intentions 
of his prey were strictly honour- 
able, exclaimed, 
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‘ You drop that, and come along 
o’ me. I know you.’ 

‘You do, eh? Very well, then, 
I shall not drop this, and I have 
no intention to come along with 
you.’ 

‘I am a police-officer, young 
man, and don’t mean to stand no 
nonsense. If you resist your ap- 
prehension it will be worse for you, 
my customer ! 

‘But / never will be apprehended 
alive! Take that? 

He took it—and fell. 


It was some time after his reco- 
very ere O. K. 22 could make out 
where he was. His new uniform 
was considerably the worse for the 
coating of adhesive clay with which 
the rearward portion of it was co- 
vered, and there was a new bump 
of extraordinary size amongst his 
organs of perception. 

Ah, yes, just so! Now he re- 
membered. At the words, ‘Take 
that!’ the body-snatcherhad torn the 
head from the sheeted corpse and 
smote him therewith. The horrible 
missile had struck him between 
the eyes. But the head? Had John 
(or Henry) Smith (or Brown) fled 
without seeking to recover his un- 
holy spoil? The bull’s-eye! It 
was yet alight; and there—ha! 
ha! ha!—there was THE HEAD of 
an artist's lay-figure ! 








HAVELOCK IN AFGHANISTAN. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


In the cell which the great Na- 
poleon once tenanted in the Mili- 
tary School in the Champ de 
Mars, there were sundry apoph- 
thegms scratched on the plaster by 
those who had gone before him. 
Boys had that habit in the last 
century as now; and the fainter 
their beards, the deeper their cyni- 
cism and loftier their philosophy. 
One of them, De Montgivray, had 
traced on the wall this line, ‘It 
takes a long time to gain an 
epaulette.’ 

There is truth in this line, unless 
one has luck and patronage and— 
in the British service up to some 
years ago—the command ofmoney. 
Henry Havelock, one of Plutarch’s 
men, he whose statue graces Tra- 
falgar-square, was made acutely to 
feel the force of De Montgivray’s 
sentiment. He got his first com- 
mission in 1815; and not till 1838, 
after he had remained in the grade 
of subaltern for nearly ‘wenty-three 
years, was his name printed as 
captain in the London Gazette / 

He had bad luck—there was no 
warfare on a great scale in the gap 
from ’15 to’38; he had no patron- 
age save what his merit made him, 
for our army at that period (as at 
this, perhaps, to a lesser degree ?) 
was, as Patrick Napier declared, 
acting ‘under the cold shade of 
aristocracy ; he had no money to 
spend even wisely, and he was 
purchased-over four times in his 
owncorps. But there was another 
cause for the want of favour which 
gave him room for many a bitter 
allusion to himself as ‘ the neglect- 
ed lieutenant.’ He had written a 


work about the first Burmese War, 
in which he had shared—the Cam- 
paigns in Ava it was called—and 
had spoken of men and things with 
an honest freedom of criticism. A 
clever, useful, and candid work, 
not based ‘on glozing despatches 
and mendacious Blue-books.’ A 
work supplying materials for his- 
tory other than those of telegrams 
redacted by the Marquis of Cara- 
bas from the cipher of General 
Boum. Havelock recorded his 
belief that ‘when the triumphs 
of war had been achieved, there 
wasnomore ennobling employment 
to which a man could devote the 
leisure of peace than committing to 
paper with the frankness of a sol- 
dier, the candour of a gentleman, 
and the moral courage of a free- 
born Englishman, his recollections 
of the interesting events in which 
it had been his good fortune to 
have taken part.’ There are oc- 
casions on which no information 
should be published. On those 
occasions suppress all information. 
Do not give lies, which none be- 
lieve, in driblets. There are men 
who should never be let within the 
limit of a camp—men who are un- 
intentionally dangerous, either be- 
cause they knowtoo much and are 
zealous, or because they know too 
little and expose the cards of their 
friends to more skilful players on 
the other side. As an old war- 
correspondent, I say, ‘Away with 
such men. Give them their congé 
courteously as may be.’ But his- 
tory can only be written from con- 
temporary memoirs—the _ testi- 
mony of unbiassed eye-witnesses. 
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‘Thus only,’ said Havelock, ‘can 
posterity arrive at that truth, which 
itis the almost recognised task ofde- 
spatches, manifestoes, Blue-books, 
speeches in favour of parliamentary 
votes of thanks, and holiday har- 
angues after public dinners to 
conceal.’ Havelock was outspoken 
in his book. As I have said, it 
would have been better for his 
prospects in life had he kept 
his opinions to his own breast. 
He brought enemies upon himself 
by his censure of his superiors—in 
rank only, be it recollected—and 
raised a mist of prejudice around 
his name with the authorities at 
home. Some time after the ap- 
pearance of the Campaigns in Ava, 
his brother William, who was on 
leave in England, called at the 
Horse Guards, and saw the volume 
on the table of the officer to whom 
he addressed himself. ‘Are you 
the author of that work?’ was the 
first question asked. ‘No, it is 
written by my youngest brother.’ 
‘Humph! Is he tired of his com- 
mission ? was the uncivil but mean- 
ing rejoinder. 

With the political aspects of the 
first Afghan war there is no con- 
cern here. Some may think it 
righteous and necessary ; others— 
and these the majority—may think 
it fatuous and wanton. The tradi- 
tion is that Russia and England are 
nearing each other on the north- 
western frontiers of India. When 
they stand face to face there must 
be a Titanic contest—one in which 
not merely Cossack and Sepoy will 
take part, but the smaller nations 
and tribes in the zone adjacent. 
As Havelock said : ‘Two such large 
masses as England and Russia can- 
not approach each other on the 
ocean of Asiatic influence without 
drawing after either one or the 
other all the smaller bodies which 
are floating around them.’ Thus, 
in order to clear the ground for this 
irrepressible conflict, Independent 
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Tartary, Persia, and Afghanistan 
must disappear ; native power must 
bend the neck to the legions of the 
foreign invader. This must be the 
inevitable sequence of history if 
things go on as now. ‘Onto Merv!’ 
will be met by the cry, ‘On to 
Herat!’ He is too nice in his 
scruples who pretends that the 
‘ civilising mission’— ye gods ! 
what cant is this gospel of Arm- 
strong and Martini- Henry !—of 
neither Russia nor England com- 
pels them to seize on other folks’ 
territory ; that both empires are un- 
wieldy already; and that it were 
wiser to leave Afghanistan and 
Persia and the rest to act as fenders 
between the two strong solid ag- 
glomerations. These Central Asiatic 
nations are not sick of their own 
independence: they are ready to 
fight for it. What business have 
we to meddle with them? O, but 
if we do not, Russia will. Let her. 
If she advances on their territory, 
they will fly to us for help: they 
must be attracted to us as allies. 
As for the imminence of that in- 
road of Russia, it is a bugbear of 
the bazaars, as her strength in Asia 
is a carefully-nursed myth. No ex- 
peditionary army can be strong, in 
the military sense, which is so far 
removed from its base of supplies. 

But we are wandering. Let us 
get back to the hero of our paper, 
and to that war of 1838-9 which 
took him out of obscurity and in- 
action. Inaction is not to be con- 
founded with idleness, however ; 
for, like Wellington, Napier of 
Scinde, Von Moltke, Wolseley— 
all thinking commanders, who train 
themselves to look beyond the pre- 
sent— Havelock was a hard worker, 
setting himself to master his pro- 
fession to the minutiz, and a most 
untiring student. 

When the army of the Indus was 
formed, the command of a division 
of the Bengal column was assigned 
to Sir Willoughby Cotton, who 
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named Captain Havelock, forwhom 
he had long entertamed a fast 
friendship, one of his aides-de- 
camp. This army broke ground at 
Ferozepore on the roth of Decem- 
ber 1838, and set forward on a 
march the objective point of which 
was Cabul. But instead of pro- 
ceeding to Cabul through the Pun- 
jab—that is to say, through the 
realm of Runjeet Singh, an ally— 
it turned southwards towards the 
fort of Bukkur, through barren and 
hostile countries and breakneck 
gorges. To make this movement 
plainer, it behaved as would a force 
at York, ordered to occupy Liver- 
pool, if it were to choose a route 
vid London. The consequence was 
Cabul was not entered before the 
8th of August 1839. Eight months 
were wasted on a journey which 
might have been completed in 
eight weeks. The stronghold of 
Ghuznee, between Candahar and 
Cabul—a fortress which the Afghans 
considered impregnable—was the 
only point on this tedious march 
where any stout resistance was en- 
countered. 

As a narrative of what happened 
there will be of more stirring in- 
terest to the general reader than 
any mere technical details, descrip- 
tions of scenery, or dissertations on 
botany or architecture, it may be 
well to hasten to that brisk little 
fight as soon as we can. There is 
a savage in the Briton as in all 
men: even at his library fireside 
he likes to have the page he reads 
smeared with an odd blotch of 
crimson. 

During a halt of two months at 
Candahar, the object of which it is 
hard to explain, the defences of 
Ghuznee had been repaired, its 
garrison increased, and six months’ 
provision laid in stock. Sir John 
Keane held the British command- 
in-chief at this time. He was 
lulled into the delusion that no 
defence would be made, and ac- 
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cordingly left behind him at Can- 
dahar the siege-guns, which had 
been toilsomely dragged through 
the Bolan and Kojuck Passes. 
That was a fearful—might have 
been a fatal—mistake. Havelock 
tried to prevent it, but in vain. 
He pointed to the examples of 
Napoleon at Acre, of Wellington 
at Burgos, and of Lake at Bhart- 
pore. All of them had cause to 
rue the hour in which they attacked 
fortifications when they were un- 
provided with sufficient guns of 
breaching calibre. Sir John pooh- 
poohed the soldier’s advice as over- 
cautious, and hearkened to the 
messages with which his political 
agents entertained him. On the 
20th of July the expeditionary 
force encamped at Nanee, eleven 
and a half miles from Ghuznee. 
In the morning tidings came in 
that Ghuznee had been abandoned. 
In the evening the complexion of 
the news changed ; the spies spoke 
of martial spirit and preparations 
in the place; reconnaissances 
proved that it was still occupied in 
force ; and the Commander-in- 
Chief got intimation from secret 
emissaries that the Afghans would 
fall upon his camp by moonlight 
—a wily, daring, fanatical set of 
raiders, those tall wild-eyed men 
of the mountains. But night came 
and went, and no attack was made. 
Next day the army moved on in 
five columns across the stony 
plains. Deserters, coming in by 
small groups, vowed that Ghuznee 
had been left to its fate. But the 
march was continued until the 
gray walls were in view, and then 
clouds of horsemen were detected 
guarding the approach to the gar- 
dens, enclosed with high walls, 
which lay between our lads and 
the enceinte. Sir Willoughby Cotton 
rode on to reconnoitre, upon which 
the Afghan horsemen fell back, so 
as to draw his staff under the fire 
of hidden skirmishers. A recon- 
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naissance in force wasthen ordered ; 
three regiments advanced towards 
the ramparts in three different di- 
rections. As soon as they de- 
bouched beyond the outer line of 
gardens there was a whistle of 
round-shot from the enceinte, and 
the ping of musketry from behind 
the garden-walls around the fort, 
from an outwork enfilading the 
river at its foot, and from the battle- 
ments. The enemy clearly meant 
fight. A few guns were placed in 
battery in order to provoke a fur- 
ther demonstration ; there was a 
hot interchange of musketry and 
round-shot for an hour, and mean- 
while a calm survey was taken of 
the south front by the Commander- 
in-Chief. Ghuznee, from that side, 
looked a hard nut to crack. The 
British force was slowly withdrawn 
out of action, and encamped to 
the southward of the fortress. Be- 
fore three hours had elapsed it 
was again put in motion, and 
marched off, cavalry to the right 
and infantry to the left, with the 
object of circling the place out of 
cannon-shot. This involved a te- 
dious and harassing march under 
curtain of the night, and a bivouac 
in an atmosphere to chill the mar- 
row. The Afghans kept up a 
straggling fire in the darkness, but 
did no harm. There was much 
suffermg among isolated parties 
who missed the track ; and so raw 
was the cold up in the hills that 
no eye could close in sleep till 
day broke. An anecdote is told 
of a sick soldier of the 13th Light 
Infantry, who was scolded by a 
medical officer for perilling his 
health on this night by undue 
exposure. The man said in his 
defence, ‘Why, sir, what could I 
do? The black fellows set down 
my dooly in the dark on the top 
of that mountain; and as I didn’t 
know how near the enemy might 
be I was obliged to leap out and 
take my arms, and stand sentry over 
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myself the whole ‘night.’ In the 


morning a line of encampment was 


visible to the north of Ghuznee ; 
in other words, the place was 
invested. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir John Keane, took an- 
other look at the fortress from the 
northern heights, and mentally 
shaped his plan of attack. 

But it will be of use to describe 
this scene of a fight of forty years 
ago, as the identical spot may be 
the theatre of a new and bloody 
military drama before many weeks. 
Ghuznee is environed by a ram- 
part, built on a scarped mound, 
about thirty-five feet in height, the 
altitude of the parapet above the 
level of the plain being some sixty- 
five feet. Its enceinte is of an irre- 
gular figure, presenting good flank- 
ing fire from numerous towers; and 
the citadel is so high that to an ex- 
tent the advantage to assailants of 
the command of the northern hills 
is neutralised, the interior of the 
place being sheltered from their 
fire. The main wall is encircled 
by a fausse braye; the ditch was 
filled with water, believed not to 
be fordable ; the gates had been 
bricked up, except that to the north- 
ward on the road to Cabul. That 
was the vulnerable point, and that 
point it was on which Sir John 
Keane resolved to direct his attack. 

Never in the military annals of 
British India was bolder wiser 
plan conceived. The true assault 
was to be delivered at the northern 
gate, but feinting columns and a 
general cannonade were to direct 
‘the attention of the enemy from 
the menaced point. The night 
before the attempt was auspicious ; 
such fierce gusts blew that no 
tramp of foot could be heard. At 
three o’clock, an hour before dawn, 
Captain Thomson, of the Engineers, 
and a party of Sappers crept down 
to the work under the screen of the 
murk, carrying with them a dozen 
large sacks containing nine hundred 
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pounds of powder. Behind them 
on the road were formed up the 
forces of attack, subdivided into 
the advance, the main column, the 
support, and reserve. The first 
consisted of four companies of the 
2d, the 13th, the 17th, and the 
Bengal Europeans respectively, 
undercommand of Colonel Dennie ; 
the second, of the remainder of the 
2d and Bengal Europeans, with 
the whole of the 13th Light In- 
fantry, bar the storming company 
already mentioned, flung out along 
the front on either side as skirmish- 
ers ; the support, of the 17th Regi- 
ment, led by Colonel Croke ; and 
the reserve, ofthe unemployed com- 
panies of the 16th, 35th, and 48th 
Native Infantry, under command 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton. With 
the latter, of course, was Havelock ; 
but, remember, it is from Haye- 
lock’s record the entire tale of this 
feat of derring-do is borrowed. 
Brigadier Sale led the main co- 
lumn. 

For laymen it may be good to 
copy just a hint or two from the 
general’s secretly issued orders to 
the chiefs on the previous night, to 
prove that in warfare nothing must 
be left to chance. Ifa general is 
not prescient he is not worth a fig 
—except as a mere fighting animal 
of the bulldog breed. Keane was 
particular that all his men should 
atrive in position at the appointed 
hour—an essential of vital import- 
ance. To cover the advance of 
Thomson and his Sappers the bat- 
teries were to keep upa fire on the 
town elsewhere. That the assault- 
ing column might fall into no 
error, no bugles were to be heard 
save the call ‘ advance,’ to summon 
forward the stormers when the 
gap in the walls was practicable. 
When the stormers had entered, a 
signal was to be given to the Artil- 
lery to play no longer upon the 
town, but upon the citadel. A de- 
tachment of Native Infantry was 
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to be detailed to the south, to open 
a fire to distract the garrison ; an- 
other to the north, with the Artillery 
which it was to protect,and keep up 
communication with the Sappers. 
A cavalry regiment was to lie in 
waiting for fugitives to the south ; 
the remainder of the cavalry was 
to lie in observation on the Cabul 
road to the north, to watch the 
front and the camp. Finally—for 
omelettes cannot be made without 
smashing eggs—the surgeons were 
to have field-hospitals ready in the 
dips of the mountains, near the 
batteries, but out of range. The 
ordnance was too meagre and weak 
to take a fortified place. It con- 
sisted of three troops of Horse Ar- 
tillery, a battery of Foot Artillery, 
and a nine-pound camel-battery— 
in all thirty weak guns. When it 
is added that the Sepoys in the 
south were to make the false at- 
tack, the reader knows as much 
of the dispositions of attack as Sir 
John Keane himself on the event- 
ful morning. But the dogs of war 
are panting in the leash. 

The ball was opened by the gun- 
ners. They began pounding away 
in the dark, and the Afghans, no- 
wise loth, answered. From the 
south the fusillade of the sham at- 
tack could be heard. The de- 
fenders feared an escalade might 
be tried anywhere or everywhere, 
and manned the whole boundary 
of walls. They did more; they 
lit up blue flares in succession 
here and there, to bring their 
enemy into relief. Useless. Ne- 
mesis was nerving herself for the 
tiger’s spring upon them. The 
troops, chiefly youngsters, knew 
nothing of the general’s plan; it 
is the soldier’s duty to obey, not 
to question. Suddenly, amid the 
flame of bursting gunpowder and 
the roar of cannon, a pillar of black 
smoke is seen to shoot upwards, 
and the clear notes of the brisk 
British bugle-call to ‘advance’ are 
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heard. The trick has been done, 
well and bravely done. Bravo, 
Thomson! He and his steady 
boys had crept stealthily across 
the causeway, over the wet ditch, 
and up the steep, commanded from 
loopholes, which led to the gate. 
He piled his sacks against it, 
kindled the fuse, and trotted back 
under cover. This took less than 
three minutes. The foeman must 
have noticed some little bustle. 
He lit a flare over the point, but 
the flare only served to show more 
plainly that the work had been 
done. That pillar we spoke of 
became instantly visible ; there was 
a shock of masonry and a chaos 
of ruin. The gate had been burst 
open ! 

Forward ! Dennie and his storm- 
ers spring at the dusky grimy gulf, 
rubbish - choked; the Afghans, 
brave fellows, confront them in the 
passage. There is a clash of bayo- 
net against tulwar in the narrow 
lane of death. 

On, ever on, these gallant storm- 
ers press, giving volleys by sections 
at half pistol-range—on, till at the 
end of the weird strait between the 
fractured walls glimmers a bit of 
blue sky and a few stars, over the 
cloudy fan, over the heads of their 
wrathful baffled opponents. On 
again —now or never—and a hoarse 
shout of triumph tells that the For- 
lorn Hope of four companies has 
carried the fortress. 

Sale smiled grimly, and stepped 
on with his eager column. He 
met an Engineer officer. ‘ How 
goes it beyond the bridge?” The 
answer was, ‘Badly.’ The gate 
had been blown in, but the pas- 
sage was cumbered with its débrts. 
The forlorn hope could not enter! 
The man was confused by the 
blast, but Sale did not know it. 
The man was no hero; but as he 
had been thrown to the ground by 
the shock, and his senses had been 
stupefied, he is to be excused. 
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Sale ordered the ‘retire’ to be 
sounded. The weather was so 
stormy and the noise so great that 
the call was not distinctly heard, 
but still the column came to a 
dead-stop. Another Engineer offi- 
cer arrived. His story was that, 
though the passage by the gate was 
impeded, Dennie’s stormers had 
won their way in. Sale at once 
gave the order to move ahead. 
Short as the delay had been, it had 
almost compromised the success 
already gained. As Sale’s column 
pressed forward by the gate, a 
body of Afghans, hurled from 
the ramparts by Dennie’s fire, 
met it in a panic rush; im- 
pelled by despair, battling for the 
dear life, they, for a moment, over- 
came the leading files of Sale’s 
column. 

The daring Brigadier himself 
was brought down by a sharp 
cut over the face from a keen 
Asiatic sabre. As Sale was falling 
the Afghan struck him with the 
pummel of his weapon with stun- 
ning force; but losing his balance 
in the effort, both rolled over to- 
gether. The Brigadier snatched at 
his adversary’s weapon, but a fin- 
ger met the blade; he withdrew 
his hand, and caught the Afghan’s 
hand on the hilt, and hindered his 
deadly intent. But he was now 
nigh to swoon from loss of blood. 
Looking round for aid, he hap- 
pened to see Kershaw of the 
13th approach, and called to 
him. Kershaw passed his naked 
sword through the body of the 
Afghan ; but the desperado still 
grappled with Sale in convulsive 
throe. In twisting round, the Eng- 
lishman got uppermost, and, still 
clutching the hand on the hilt with 
his left, dealt him a vicious blow 
with the right, which cleft him al- 
most clean to the eyebrows. The 
Moslem muttered ‘O Allah!’ and 
died. Havelock witnessed this 
episode of the fight. Such episodes 
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are common; they are not nice: 
but this. is glory. 

Sale quickly recovered, and 
pushed on to the citadel. The 
support moved behind, and the re- 
serve behind that; but their pro- 
gress was slow, as the pathway 
was. rough, and the wounded had 
to be brushed away. But all bore 
to the citadel; and Mohummud 
Hyder, surprised by the sudden 
onset,. fled, and let his last, and 
still powerful, refuge fall into the 
hands of the enterprising foe, who 
rushed on, flushed fiery-scarlet 
with success. The British colours 
were unfurled. on the ramparts of 
the Afghan, those of the 13th 
Light Infantry, Havelock’s corps, 
being the first to secure the 
honour. 

The work was virtually over ; 
but there was more blood spilt by 
flying Afghans seeking loopholes 
of escape, who ran a-muck among 
our fatigued men resting on their 
arms by the wounded. But these 
fanatics were cut down, and soon 
lay in writhing knots, naked, 
bloody, breathing their last sobbing 
breaths amid prayers, groans, piti- 
able entreaties, and horrid curses. 
Fierce antagonists they were while 
on their feet. Havelock relates a 
story of one who gave a passing 
whirl of his razor-edged shumsheer 
at the arm of a wounded private 
of the 2d, which hung listless 
outside a dooly. The limb was 
severed at the stroke, and the sol- 
dier lifted himself by the aid of his 
other arm, and staggered against 
the wall in speechless agony. His 
comrades soon made the body of 
that Afghan a riddled carcass. The 
sheepskin vests of some of the 
helpless foemen caught fire as. they 
lay on the ground, and they were 
slowly roasted—a veritable torment 
of the damned. 

From the opening of the cambat 
to its close at a quarter past 
five was. but aspace: of two hours. 
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and a.half. The loss of the victors 
was U7 non-commissioned officers 
and privates killed, 18 officers and 
147 non-commissioned officers and 
privates wounded. The loss of the 
Afghans was much greater, 514 
brown bodies having. been com- 
mitted to earth. Their wounded 
may be set down as three times as 
many : their prisoners were sixteen 
hundred. The loot resulting from 
this ‘ glerious achievement,’ as 
Keane justly called it, was con- 
siderable, and comprised horses, 
camels, mules, guns, and arms of 
sundry descriptions, ammunition, 
shields, and chain. armour, and vast 
stores of ghee, ottah, and other pro- 
visions. 

Asa mere feat of prudent valour, 
the capture of Ghuznee is to be 
thought of with pride by the mili- 
tary man; but there was a feature 
in the day’s proceedings which may 
be recalled with pride even by the 
peace-at-any-price man. There 
were no Badajos or St. Sebastian 
outrages. In the fulness of triumph 
not a woman was dishououred. 
The soldiers were patient, orderly, 
humane. The reason our hero gives 
is, that the Europeans had to do 
without spirit rations for a fortnight 
previous, and had discovered no 
arrack in the plunder. Neverthe- 
less they marched well, and were 
plucky, but never brutal. This ex- 
perience has been borne out in our 
own days in the Red River and in 
the Ashantee expeditions. 

A week after the storming of 
Ghuznee, the little army started for 
Cabul, where its entry was undis- 
puted. ‘The future, as we know it 
now, was pregnant with big events. 
But Havelock, for that time, turned 
his back on Afghanistan, as he was 
anxious. to bring out a book on 
what had happened. His object, 
as he wrote to his connection, Mar- 
sham, at Serampore, was money— 
‘bare lucre for. his boy’s. education,’ 
With. a. sigh.of discontent which is: 
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audible in the manuscript, he adds, 
‘I am too old for fame.’ How true 
what De Montgivray wrote in his 
cell in the Ecole Militaire! Not 
till he had fairly scored the vic- 
tory of Istaliff, not till he had 
shared in the Gwalior campaign 
and the two Sikh wars, did he ob- 
tain his nomination as Brevet- 
Colonel. Not till he had partici- 
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pated, as General of Division, in the 
Persian war did his merits begin to 
be recognised as they ought to 
have been. Not till the great Mu- 
tiny broke out did his opportunity 
come ; and then it found him 
ready to grasp it. His training 
brought its fruition. Within a few 
months he won immortality. After 
all, one is never too old for fame. 





LOVE wv, LAW. 





I HAVE dined; and now, reposing, 
Clad in nég/igé attire, 

Quite contented, almost dozing, 
In my armchair by the fire, 

I must think o’er my oration 
For to-morrow morn in court ; 

Smoking aids my cogitation, 
Moistened by a glass of port. 


Let me see—a common jury ; 
I can work on them I know, 
By a storm of verbal fury, 
That shall—yes, she told me so ; 
Told me that she loved me dearly, 
"Neath the nightingale’s sweet song— 
Gentlemen, the case is clearly 
One of cruel heartless wrong. 


Damages you'll give my client, 

Damages !—What bliss was mine, 
As, around her figure pliant, 

She allowed my arm to twine !— 
Gentlemen, this tale of sorrow 

Must have filled your hearts with pain, 
Hearts that scorn so vile—To-morrow 

I shall see my pet again— 


Gentlemen, the case is simple ; 
By your verdict you will say— 
Cupid rests within each dimple, 


* 


Till I kiss the rogue away. 
* * * 


Love and Law together vieing, 

Love has knocked Law on the head. 
Hang this stupid speechifying! 

I will. think it out in bed. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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PART I. 


EsTELLE BERANGER, though she 
had barely reached a quarter of a 
century, had been both married 
and widowed. 

Her marriage had been based 
purely on the‘ barter’ system—a bar- 
ter of youth and beauty for wealth 
and position. No questionof love or 
esteem had borne a part in the 
iniquitous bargain struck by her 
unprincipled old father with an 
elderly Croesus on the Stock Ex- 
change, who had one foot already 
in the grave, and who, after a 
couple of years of marital infelicity, 
slept with his forefathers in the fine 
mausoleum of the Berangers. 

His young widow, adorned in 
the most becoming weeds of jet 
and bugles that Elise could manu- 
facture, bestowed on him the con- 
ventional amount of mourning, and 
no more. Then she emerged, 
bright, beautiful, and rich, into the 
world that welcomes such favoured 
children of Fortune with out- 
stretched hands, and fully quaffed 
the cup of pleasure it offered to 
the very last drop. 

At length satiety set in, and it 
was in this state that she made her 
first step towards the experience 
that has to torture, and then to 
purify, her existence. 

She was wearily gazing out of the 
window of her dow house in May- 
fair, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
her mind devoured by that fashion- 
able malady ennui, when she 
heard a knock at the door. 


‘ Come in,’ she cried, with a posi- 
tive sense of relief at the prospect 
of some distraction, the distraction 
that, to a queen of fashion and 
beauty, is life and essence. 

It was the servant with a card ; 
and as she read the name inscribed 
on it, a bright pure flush swept 
swiftly over her face and throat, 
and she could not repress a start. 
She had not looked for a visitor at 
so unceremonial an hour, for it was 
but 11 aM. For a moment she 
hesitated ; then desiring the gentle- 
man to be admitted, she passed 
through a side-door into an exqui- 
site little boudoir. 

With the inborn coquetry of 
her sex, she smoothed her burn- 
ished tresses, and put a few artistic 
touches to her already perfect toi- 
lette, and all the while she kept 
wondering why this man had called. 

Rupert Cathcart was a man she 
had met some time back at a con- 
wersazione, and of whom she had 
heard, more than once, as a rising 
barrister. But he had in nowise 
attracted her usually rather inflam- 
mable fancy. She had only felt that 
he inspired her with a curious and 
rather unpleasant consciousness of 
being understood, or rather divined, 
by him ; not that he had seemed to 
pry into her emotions, or endea- 
voured to detect the mainspring of 
her words or actions. She had 


wondered whether he was at all 
cognizant of the novel effect he pro- 
duced on her; but so it was. 
Whenever he had been in her prox- 
imity, she had actually felt his pre- 
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sence, and experienced a sort of 
cognizance as one might feel if sud- 
denly aware of an invisible intan- 
gible spirit floating near one, and 
reading one’s words in a clearer 
light than the human beings were 
capable of doing to whom these 
words were spoken. 

Rupert Cathcart was a tall slight 
man, singularly distinguished in ap- 
pearance and manner, though he 
had a strange abrupt way of speak- 
ing. 

He addressed her at once, and 
she could detect no awkwardness 
nor shyness—nothing save a slight 
trembling in his voice. 

‘I have been guilty of a great 
presumption, Mrs. Beranger, to 
call here hours earlier than etiquette 
rules, and when you were sure of 
being at home; but I have an ex- 
cuse.’ 

He paused, looked steadily into 
her eyes, and a smile, like a sud- 
den light, broke upon his face. 

* My excuse is a very good one, 
if you will only look upon it in that 
light. I wanted to see you, and 
this was my only mode of doing 
so.’ 

‘You should have taken your 
chance, Mr. Cathcart, like the 
others,’ Estelle said coldly. 

‘Yes; perhaps I ought to have 
done so ; but I would not run the 
risk. I could not afford it, for I 
go to Egypt for six months ; and as 
this was my only chance of seeing 
you, I chose to make the chance a 
certainty.’ 

Cool, almost defiant words they 
were ; but Estelle liked them. She, 
who had been fed on soft silken 
phrases, on pleading wistful glances, 
recognised the novelty and excite- 
ment of this masterful wooing. 

‘Iam sorry you are going away,’ 
she said graciously. 

‘Pardon me, but I think you 
are not sorry, but secretly glad to 
be rid of me. I think I oppress 
you sometimes.’ 

VOL. XXVI. 
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‘That could scarcely be,’ she 
replied, with a dash of haughtiness, 
‘since we are nearly strangers to 
one another.’ 

‘True; and yet listen to me, 
Mrs. Beranger, when I say that I 
love you—love you beyond any- 
thing in my life—more than that 
life itself. I hada wish to say this 
to you. You understand, do you 
not now, what it was that made you 
conscious that I was not like others 
to you? It was the force of my 
whole being towards you. No won- 
der you felt, when near me, that 
you were swayed from your orbit.’ 

She sat as if in a trance. She 
had been right, then, in thinking 
that this man had a strange power 
of divination. 

‘ Estelle,’ he pleaded, in a voice 
full of pathos and an infinity of 
passion, ‘ give me that flower you 
wear, that I may take something 
that has belonged to you away with 
me !’ 

Unconsciously almost she un- 
fastened a lovely red rose from her 
bosom, and tendered it with tremb- 
ling fingers ; but he pushed it away 
from him roughly, as though he had 
suddenly changed his mind. 

‘No, I will not take it! Zour 
ou rien—that is my motto, and I'll 
die faithful to it. The first and 
only gift or grace I shall take from 
you shall be yourself! 

‘Those are proud words,’ she 
said, half-piqued, half-pleased, but, 
in spite of herself, a little moved. 

‘They are true ones. You will 
give away many flowers before we 
two meet again ; and I do notcare 
to share with the herd. If youare 
ever mine—my own, body and soul 
—flowers will float on the current 
of our mighty love, and cover it 
with beauty; but what is a rose to 
me, or a caress even, Estelle? 
Much as a copper coin would be 
to a man who aims at a royal 
crown ! 

‘Will you shake hands before 

x 
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you go?’ she asked quite softly, un- 
able to resist the impulse to control 
and to conquer—an impulse that 
was excited in her by every mascu- 
line nature with which she was 
thrown in contact. 

He looked down almost greedily 
at the slender white fingers, with 
their pink-tipped nails, and caressed 
them with his eyes ; but he never 
attempted to touch them. Then 
he. looked up at her. 

He had magnificent dark-gray 
eyes, thickly fringed with black 
lashes, and Mrs. Beranger wor- 
shipped beauty. 

‘If I do not die,’ he said slowly, 
‘you will see me again in six 
months. Then that hand will be 
proffered me, not as it is now, but 
to keep and to hold as long as I 
will, my Estelle ! 

Before her parted lips could 
frame a reply, he had left the room. 

‘ That man has given me quite a 
new sensation,’ she murmured to 
herself. ‘How much strength he 
has! How strange it was! I could 
not have spoken or laughed to save 
my life. His eyes magnetised me. 
Some feeling seemed to hold me in 
its power, and yet—’ 

She threw herself into a chair, 
and half closed her broad milk- 
white lids in a manner that was 
habitual to her, and that imparted 
a dreamy bewitching expression to 
her features. 

She smiled too—a little smile of 
gratified vanity and triumph crept 
over her soft red lips. Then she 
rose and walked towards the bou- 
doir, and as she passed a lofty 
mirror that was set in the hall, she 
glanced at the reflection of her face 
and figure. 

She paused as if fascinated. 

Long and earnestly she gazed 
into the glass. A vague strange 
memory had risen from its depths, 
and she strove to grasp it. What 
did that reflection in the mirror 
remind her of? 
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All at once she knew. A deep 
glow spread over her face. A spark- 
ling light sprang up in her eyes. 
The languor and weariness of years 
seemed to drop away from her. 

‘I remember !’ she exclaimed, in 
a ringing voice. ‘I remember! It 
is myself—my very ownself—of 
years ago. It is girlhood come 
back to me. Good heavens! Did 
that man bring it? Is he the me- 
dicine I want to make life worth 
having ? 

But even as she gazed the 
roseate flush and sparkling light 
seemed to die away, and she turned 
from the glass impatiently. 

‘Six months, he said. Very 
well. Then I'll put him out of my 
head for the present, and be con- 
tent with Horace—Horace, poor 
fool, who fancies I love him! 

‘ Zove/ What a word in con- 
junction with im / Now if it had 
been Rupert— 

She stopped and laughed a little 
low satirical laugh. 

‘As if I could love any one! 
And even if I did, I wonder how 
much my love would be worth to 
any man? 

A swift gray pallor passed over 
her cheeks, and, dropping her head 
on her hands, great drops trickled 
through the slender gem-covered 
fingers. Memory, like Nemesis, 
conjured up a waste of words and 
feelings: hearts trifled with and 
tortured; voices that had re- 
proached; lives that had been 
broken. Who that looked on 
Estelle now in the privacy of her 
boudoir, surrounded by luxury, 
stricken down in repentance, would 
have recognised Mrs. Beranger 
with her burnished hair and violet 


‘eyes, her pearly skin and Greek 


beauty, the rage of the Row, the 
lionne of London —a woman 
whose flirtations were as numerous 
as roses in June, and whose smiles 
were scattered broadcast ! 
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PART II. 


‘ Past four o'clock, by Jove!’ 

The man who spoke pushed his 
chair hastily aside. He was tall, 
with a muscular figure; and he 
looked what he was—a good. look- 
ing lounger about town. 

‘Off already, Horace? By the 
way, what will you do without the 
fair Estelle at Ryde? The last on 
dit is that she contemplates flight 
to some Welsh place with an un- 
pronounceable name.’ 

‘Does she?’ Horace Clinton 
said indifferently. He paused an 
instant to knock the ashes off his 
cigar, and during that instant an 
acute physiognomist would have 
noticed a slight wave of colour 
surge over his usually pale cheek. 
Then he sauntered away languidly, 
with so tranquil a face and man- 
ner that no one who knew the 
tumult roused within him by the 
words just spoken could have 
denied him the admiration that 
perfect self-control must always 
command. 

‘Going away !’ 

The man’s heart gave a dreadful 
leap, and then seemed to drop like 
a lump of lead, and lie still and 
heavy. 

He had not seen Mrs. Beranger 
for a week. Seven long days, 
counted as lovers count them. 
His acquaintance with her had 
always been marked by excessive 
caprice on her part, and an affected 
independence on his, which was 
principally evidenced by his ab- 
senting himself from her presence 
for a while, and then abruptly re- 
turning to his old attitude of al- 
most servile devotion. 

They had known each other for 
twelve months, and from the first 
had knowneach otherwell. Horace, 
though in point of fact a vaurien, 
was yet aman of many social ad- 
vantages, and a man of personal 
attractions—not attractions of a 
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high order, nor attractions that 
were appreciated by every woman. 
The first time he had met Estelle 
he had fallen absolutely and en- 
tirely under her influence, and had 
contrived, between his own limited 
attraction for her and her un- 
bounded one for him, to link him- 
selfto her. Thus a sort of intimacy 
had risen between them, and every 
day it had become more entirely 
his life and less of hers. 

Mrs. Beranger was a woman 
who differed intensely from her 
sex. She had set out in life be- 
lieving implicitly in men and 
things. Seven years of contact 
with ‘ the world, the flesh, and the 
devil’ had destroyed her faith a 
great deal in all that was healthy 
and good. 

She had gradually formed a sort 
of semi-sentimental, semi-material- 
istic creed by which she lived. 
She was a born coquette—coquette 
to the backbone—a very chame- 
leon in her feelings, and up to this 
time her heart—if she had one— 
had remained untouched. 

If she had ever experienced an 
emotion below the surface, it had 
been roused by her last meeting 
with Rupert Cathcart. The woman 
of the world—beauty, trifler as she 
was—had a little romance hidden 
away; it was the red rose that 
Rupert had rejected, which, scent- 
less and withered, lay within a 
dead-gold locket she wore on her 
breast. 

Estelle was twenty-four, with the 
bloom of girlhood on her lovely 
face, and with a heart as old as 
Mount Horeb in coquetry, when 
she met Horace Clinton. He was 
ten years older than she, and looked 
older than his age from having 
knocked about town half his life ; 
yet his feelings were fresher than 
hers, his heart like wax to her 
touch, 

The news of her intended ab- 
sence fell on him like a thunder- 
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clap. He went from the club to 
his rooms; pondered bitterly 
enough for ten minutes, with an 
ashen face and quivering lips; then 
drained off a glass of raw brandy, 
and drove to the dijou house that 
he knew so well—the house that 
contained “er. 

Her! Curious the enormous 
signification the little word of three 
lettershad. The man’s pulses beat 
like sledgehammers, as he noted 
that the tiny hall was full of prepa- 
rations for departure. 

What he had heard was true, 
then, and she was going away. 

Mrs. Beranger, seated at a writ- 
ing-table, looked pale and weary. 
She went on finishing a note, and 
when it was addressed and sealed 
she pushed it aside, and, rising, 
threw herself on a velvet lounge. 

‘ Now, Mr. Clinton, I am ready 
to receive your excuses,’ she said 
quickly. 

In her presence—with the fra- 
grance of her hair reaching him, 
with her violet eyes looking into 
his own—Horace lost his self-pos- 
session always. His ordinary sang 
Jroid fled now. He reddened like 
a schoolboy, and stood before her, 
his fluency of speech gone. 

‘I had no idea you were going 
away. I came directly I heard of 
it,’ he muttered awkwardly. 

‘Yes? Well, you find me over- 
whelmed with business. I sup- 
pose you can’t understand my 
doing anything in a hurry; I, who 
have always said 4 Rot Fainéant 
was my prototype. I am almost 
ready to start.’ 

‘And where are you going?’ he 
asked, with an assumption of cool- 
ness. 

‘To the country,’ she answered, 
with a laugh. 

‘ That every one knows in town, 
at least every one but me. I learnt 
it by accident.’ 

‘I cannot think why people 
trouble themselves about me,’ she 
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cried impatiently. ‘I am simply 
obeying my doctor’s orders.’ 

‘ Your doctor? Good Heavens, 
Fstelle ! you are not ill ? 

He flung himself on his knees 
beside her, and seized her hands. 
His evident agitation and anxiety 
touched and startled her. His 
love had never seemed a serious 
thing before; serious, of course, 
not to her, but to himself. 

That his liking for her was more 
than a mere mingling of fancy and 
admiration she saw for the first 
time. She let him take her hands, 
and look into her great violet eyes, 
as if to read there the truth about 
her health. Had his wits been 
keener to interpret what he saw, 
he would have been convinced 
that she did need absolute change 
and repose; but the brightness of 
the velvety purple iris and the soft 
sweet pink flush on her cheek were 
to him signs of health. 

‘Tell me, Estelle ; are you ill” 

‘No,’ she said, with an attempt 
at gaiety ; ‘not ill, only what you 
men call “played out.” I must 
have change and rest.’ 

‘Why did you not write to 
me ?” 

‘I knew you would come in a 
day or two.’ 

‘Say rather that you did not 
care if I came or not,’ he cried 
angrily, the hot blood rushing to 
his handsome face, and his bold 
black eyes glittering. 

‘I have told you often enough 
that at times I care for nothing 
and nobody; and one of these 
moods has possessed me lately.’ 

‘Where is this place you are 
going to?’ he questioned, after a 
momentary pause. 

‘In Wales—to a cousin’s house. 
I shall have perfect solitude and 
beautiful scenery.’ 

‘Can I go?—not with you, but 
after you ?’ he said timidly. 

‘No. The doctor forbids so- 
ciety.’ 
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This man was turning out an 
encumbrance instead of a distrac- 
tion, she thought to herself. 

‘Let me follow you, Estelle. I 
can see you, if I may not speak to 
you. And—and I cannot live with- 
out seeing you, Estelle.’ 

‘Bah! I hate sentiment,’ she 
replied carelessly, drawing away 
her hands from his grasp. 

But Horace grew importunate. 

‘Let me go, I beg of you. I 
can take another name, and no 
one will know I have followed 
you. You will want some one to 
love you and look at you. You 
cannot /ive without that, Estelle.’ 

Mrs. Beranger laughed out.. 

‘ There is no village in the world 
where one can’t find a Strephon, 
mon ami. One doesn’t require to 
take one. No, my beverage must 
be milk-and-water. If I want a 
stimulant I will write to you to 
come,’ she cried mockingly. 

He was fain to be content. 

‘Promise to write when you 
want me, Estelle.’ 

‘I promise,’ she said, with a 
cynical look which she did not try 
to conceal; ‘but what will the 
world say ?” 

‘Say? What does it say now? 
That I love you, and that you let 
me love you.’ 

‘ That I don’t mind,’ she replied ; 
‘but if you followed me to my 
solitude, they would say—’ 

‘What?’ he cried impatiently. 
‘Finish your sentence.’ 

‘That I loved you and meant 
to marry you.’ 

‘Why not?’ he said, goaded on 
by an impulse beyond his ordinary 
power, for he had no real vocation 
as a Benedict—‘wny not? No 
one will love you as I love you. 
And I know you so well, Estelle, 
that I could surely make you 
happy. Listen to me this once. 
Let me follow you to Wales. Give 
me a fair trial. I am a changed 
man since I knew you. I never 
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dreamed I could love any one as 
I do you. But now I could be 
happy anywhere in your presence, 
and nowhere without you. I will 
give up anything you dislike: 
horses—cards—cut the men you 
don’t fancy—never go within speak- 
ing distance of the women who 
displease you. I'll be your slave 
—your slave, Estelle, if you will 
only—’ 

‘Only let you be my master,’ 
she broke in, drawing her dress 
closer about her with the slightest 
motion in the world, but which 
was yet wonderfully suggestive of 
her desire to put a gulf between 
them. She felt that she was heart- 
less and selfish ; for evidently his 
soul was in what he had said. But 
never in the whole course of their 
acquaintance had she felt so alien- 
ated from him as when he made 
this attempt to alter their relations 
and draw closer to her. Somehow, 
Rupert Cathcart, in that short in- 
terview a few days before, had 
turned her away from Horace. 
She felt quite a sickening shrinking 
feeling as she remembered her 
former liking for him, and how it 
had let her drift into an unmean- 
ing flirtation, which yet had been 
sufficient of a flirtation to cause 
scandal. But a woman like Es- 
telle Beranger had need to love a 
man before she could play Om- 
phale to his Hercules with a dis- 
taff; and the only emotion excited 
in her by the sight of his softened 
mood was an impatient, arrogant, 
resentful one. What right had he 
to care for her in this way? She 
had never let him believe that she 
would marry him—had never pro- 
fessed to have any deep feeling for 
him. And she chose that her own 
nature and feelings alone should 
colour her actions. 

‘I cannot let you come to Wales. 
It is impossible; and I am not 
able to tell you now why it is 
impossible.’ 
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‘May I not even run down just 
for a glimpse of you?’ he pleaded. 

‘No; I think not. You know 
I have always told you that I am 
not like other people, and hate to 
be always with any one. It is 
contrary to all my ideas of life. It 
is like living on one kind of food ; 
and honestly I don’t think your 
society is the kind of food I want 
now. It is not simple enough 
diet.’ 

Then, as his face clouded over, 
her woman’s tact prompted her to 
add : 

‘You see, your society is like 
champagne, and I want milk-and- 
water.’ 

The cloud cleared away, and he 
smiled; but his smile contrasted 
badly with the smile she had ‘seen 
on Cathcart’s face, and which 
flashed upon her memory as she 
looked at Horace. This man’s 
smile was but.a revelation of weak- 
ness ; that other smile had thrown 
a stronger light on a face in which 
weakness did not own a line. 

The gastronomic comparison 
pleased him, and he said, 

‘I would rather be champagne 
than milk-and-water. You will let 
me call to-morrow and see you 
once again before you go, Estelle ?” 

‘Yes. And now you must really 
leave me. I am horribly busy, and 
must go out at once.’ 

He rose very reluctantly, and 
then taking both her hands in his, 
he said, blushing deeply, 

‘You are. quite—quite sure you 
are not going away to get rid of 
me?” 

‘Nonsense! She coloured too, 
whether from anger or amusement 
it would have been hard to tell. 
‘How ridiculous you are!’ 

‘ Are you sure—guite sure—that 
there is no other man in the case?” 

‘I do not suppose I shall speak 
to a man, unless it is the groom or 
gardener, until I return to town; 
and I shall only be too glad if I 
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don’t. I am inexpressibly tired of 
both men and women,’ she an- 
swered coldly. 

‘Something has happened toyou, 
Estelle.’ 

‘ Nothing, save the natural result 
of an overdose of anything—satiety 
and a reaction ; and she glanced 
at him with a mocking smile. 

He turned to go—not convinced, 
but silenced. And as he turned 
his eyes fell on something that 
glittered within a small Dresden 
cup on the table. 

‘What is this?’ he asked curi- 
ously, taking it in his hand, while 
the blood flamed up in his hand- 
some face, and he looked like a 
white Othello in his mad jealousy. 

It was a man’s solitaire of plain 
gold. A crest and a monogram 
were on it. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, be- 
wildered, holding out her hand for 
it. And then, as he laid the but- 
ton in it, and her eyes fell on it, 
it came to her mind that she had 
noticed Rupert Cathcart’s sleeve- 
buttons when he had called. He 
had raised his hand, and the light 
had struck on his wrist. She re- 
cognised it now, although at first 
she had been perfectly unconscious 
of having seen it. Cathcart must 
have dropped it, and it had been 
picked up by a servant and placed 
in the little Dresden cup where 
Horace’s Argus eyes had detected 
it. 

‘Some one has lost a solitaire,’ 
she said. ‘I will keep it till called 
for.’ 

‘Let me look at it again,’ he 
said, taking it from her hand. 
‘There are three French words. 
What are they?” 

‘ Toul ou rien, she replied quick- 
ly, on the spur of the moment. 

‘And the initials are—let me 
see—I hate these interlaced mono- 
grams—C. R.’ 

‘R. C., I think,’ she said. 

‘So they are. How stupid I 
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am! And who may C.R.orR.C. 
be, Estelle?’ 

His voice literally shook with 
repressed rage, and his cheek was 
still flushed, making his dark face 
look almost like a handsome de- 
mon’s. 

Mrs. Beranger glanced at him 
and shrugged her dainty shoulders. 

‘Really, Mr. Clinton, an in- 
quiring mind may be a great scien- 
tific gift, but not a social grace.’ 

‘Pardon me. I will keep the 
solitaire till I find the owner my- 
self.’ 

‘You will do nothing of the 
kind,’ she said coolly, but firmly. 

‘Why not? 

‘Because I do not choose that 
you should. Give it to me, if you 
please.’ 

‘Tell me that you do not know 
to whom it belongs, and I will 
give it to you.’ 

‘I shall tell you nothing but 
this: If you care for my friendship 
— if, in fact, you wish to retain my 
acquaintance— you will at once 
give me back that solitaire.’ 

He dared not argue with her. 
He knew she was a wilful woman, 
and he felt that she did not care 
enough about him to swerve from 
her word ; so he put the solitaire 
into her hand, and, taking up his 
hat, left the room. 

Estelle did not follow him with 
a thought; but as the door closed 
behind him she again threw herself 
on the lounge, the solitaire in her 
hand. Long she looked at it, and 
at last, taking a little gold key from 
her chain, she opened a secret 
drawer in her escritoire, and drop- 
ping the button into it, murmured, 

‘A proud motto, and a proud 
strong man—a man most women 
could love and be faithful to.’ 


Nothing had been so strong a 
bond between Estelle and Horace 
Clinton as his entire recognition of 
her exquisite beauty. The con- 
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sciousness that her attraction for 
him was a purely physical one, 
that her mind and soul bore no 
perceptible part in it, was a deli- 
cious one to her. All women care 
most to conquer with the so-called 
legitimate weapons of their sex. 
They have always an uneasy sense 
of the inappropriate, of the un- 
feminine. Even when they wield 
the masculine thunderbolts with 
most effect, it is the aggressive 
restless royalty of a usurper, not 
the debonair ease and grace of 
a sovereign ‘to the manner born.’ 

How willingly would Madame 
de Staél have exchanged the laurels 
all men laid at her feet for the 
simplest flower of sentiment which 
they offered hourly to women whom 
she regarded justly as her inferiors ! 

Mrs. Beranger was to Horace 
simply the most attractive woman 
he had ever known ; her intellect 
was not only thrown away upon 
him, but might have raised a bar- 
rier between them had her beauty 
not enthralled him. She delighted 
—butterfly as she was—in his ad- 
miration. One’s vanity always nes- 
tles in one’s weakness, as a rule. 
And to lead a man an absolute 
captive, as she led him, was a 
pleasant sensation. Weary of being 
thought a goddess by some men, 
she enjoyed the consciousness that 
she was, in Horace’s eyes at least, 
on no pedestal or height. 

At least, this is what she had 
felt; but what veil had been rent 
in twain ? what gulf yawned at her 
feet? 

She was in no mood for self-ana- 
lysation ; and when she did analyse 
her feelings it was with no sense 
of accountability for them. It had 
never been more than an amusement 
to her to do so. She was dimly 
conscious, however, that Rupert 
Cathcart’s last visit had seemed 
rather to end her acquaintance 
with Horace than to begin one 
with himself. 
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She knew that if ever she loved, 
she would want a love like Cath- 
cart’s to content her; but he 
seemed to her like the exponent 
of a feeling rather than its embodi- 
ment. 

The next day, when she heard 
Horace’s step on the stair, she 
felt an overpowering sense of an- 
noyance. She shrank from having 
his bold black eyes rest on her 
face. It seemed like profanity. 
He would have held her hand in 
his, but she drew it away hastily, 
saying, 

‘You must not staylong. I am 
leaving this afternoon, and have 
heaps to do. When I arrive I shall 
stagnate.’ 

‘No; you are not of the stuff 
for that, Estelle. What was that 
poetry you read me the other day ? 
Byron’s, I think.’ 

‘When I was conducting your 
education ?” 

‘Yes; but before you gave me 
up as hopelessly dull. But two or 
three lines struck me. They re- 
minded me of you— 

‘*She had too little clay,” 
That was it.’ 

‘I never heard you quote poetry 
before.’ 

‘And probably never will again. 
I am a practical man, and would 
far rather kiss you, Estelle, than 
write a sonnet to your lips.’ 

‘ Don't? she exclaimed quickly, 
a frown sweeping over her fair fore- 
head. His words jarred on her 
horribly. ‘For Heaven’s sake 
don’t talk in that way! I detest 
it. Is there nothing you can talk 
about but me?” 

‘You know I don’t care to talk 
about anything but horses and 
Estelle ; you used not to dislike 
what I said a little while ago.’ 

‘Being human, I like variety,’ 

‘Shall I tell you the gossip at 
the clubs ?’ 

‘Yes, anything you wish. Who 
is leaving town like me?’ 
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‘Heaps of people. The Sack- 
villes. They are going to discover 
a new gambling place in Hungary. 
Then there are the Trevors, and 
that fellow Cathcart. We met 
him at Lady Preston’s—do you re- 
member ? 

‘What is he like? I think I re- 
member him.’ 

This superfluous bit of disin- 
genuousness was according to the 
fashion of women, who always put 
as many veils between their feel- 
ings and the discovery of them as 
possible. 

‘I hardly know. He is tall, 
slightly made, and fair. All the 
women rave of his looks; and he 
is certainly not like other people. 
They tell some very romantic 
stories about him; and now he 
pretends he is going to Egypt, but 
a fellow told me last night that he 
is really going to stay in Paris, for 
the purpose of winding up an affair 
with some awfully rich French girl, 
whose father made his fortune asa 
chiffonnier. ‘That is a trade that 
succeeds in France.’ 

Estelle, in spite of herself, 
blushed, and a chill seemed to fall 
on her heart; but she shook off 
the sensation angrily, and looked 
up with a laugh. 

‘I don’t believe it! He has 
probably gone on some scientific 
excursion. That is the sort of 
thing those kind of men like. The 
women they don’t even look at.’ 

‘You are mistaken about this 
Mr. Cathcart, ma delle! He has 
the reputation of being a flirt, and 
very irresistible.’ 

‘Did you hear the particulars of 
the French love-story ?’ 

‘No; I am sorry I did not, for 
you appear interested in it. He 
certainly was interested in you that 
evening at Lady Preston’s; and 
such things are apt to be mutual. 
So if I could prove to you that he 
is very much in love with a female 
bourgeoise, I should like to do it.’ 
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‘ He showed no signs of interest 
in me that I could see,’ she re- 
plied indifferently ; but in spite of 
herself a little flush crept up to her 
face. ‘ You must have remarkable 
perceptive powers, surely !’ 

‘ My powers are sharpened by 
jealousy, as you know. And I 
have never seen, even in your own 
wonderful eyes, when you are very 
intent on something, such an expres- 
sion as was in his when he looked 
at you. I was puzzled by it, be- 
cause it was hardly an admiring 
gaze, not as if you had captivated 
him by your beauty; but his eyes 
looked as if they were liquid fire, 
as if something in your face had 
kindled them. I must say they 
made him look deucedly hand- 
some.’ 

‘Did they look anything like 
mine now?’ asked Estelle, lifting 
her glance to him. 

He started. It was like magic. 

‘ You must have seen him since !’ 
he cried. ‘That is the look! 
Only yours are violet, and his are 
biue.’ 

‘Ono! she said, the light she 
had ‘secretly invoked, and which 
had come as she recalled Cathcart’s 
gaze as it met hers, dying out as 
she dropped her eyes again. ‘It 
is merely a testimony to your 
power of description.’ 

‘You are laughing at me; and 
the only way in which I could in- 
demnify myself is out of my power, 
with those lips looking so resolute 
and that face so severe.’ And he 
gave her a meaning look, which 
brought the colour to her cheeks. 

Here it was again—the effect 
of a foolish unmeaning flirtation 
which she had let herself drift into, 
but in which there was really no 
harm, save and except that a wo- 
man’s fame should not bear a 
breath on it. Horace loved her, 


but his respect was not equal to © 


his love ; and Mrs. Beranger, over 
the spirit of whose dream such a 
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changé had come, felt inexpressibly 
humbled and mortified, and resent- 
ful as well. 

That this man should suggest 
even touching her lovely lips ! 

Bah ! 

She grew silent and haughty, and 
Horace felt chilled. She was fully 
conscious of her inability to con- 
ceal her newly-born feeling towards 
him, and, with a recklessness that 
belonged essentially to her charac- 
ter, she made no effort to conceal 
her indifference and even distaste 
for his society. 

She let him leave her at length 
without a crumb of comfort, part- 
ing from him as though he were 
but one of her numerous acquaint- 
ances. 

Horace drove away, moody and 
bitter, swearing to himself that the 
woman was heartless and selfish— 
that she did not care a jot for 
him—that he would give her up. 
His first step towards this resolu- 
tion was to sit up all night, playing 
cards and winning money at the 
club. And when one of his ad- 
versaries, by way of indemnifying 
himself for his losses, said malici- 
ously, ‘“ Lucky in love, unlucky 
at cards ;’ does the proverb cut 
both ways, Horace?’ Horace re- 
plied concisely, ‘Hang love! The 
queen of spades is my mistress to- 
night.’ 

Whereupon the men who heard 
concluded that Horace had come 
to grief with Mrs. Beranger, but 
judged it prudent to put no more 
jocular questions to Mr. Clinton. 

Five minutes after Horace had 
left her, a letter was given to Es- 
telle. 

The sight of an unknown writing 
is always a source of some interest. 
Mrs. Beranger scrutinised the en- 
velope and caligraphy well before 
she broke the seal; but as she did 
so a guilty blush told that she had 
guessed who her correspondent 
was. 
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And this was the letter, short, 
but intense : 


‘ Estelle,—It may be a weakness 
to write to you at all, but what I 
shall say will not be weak. You 
will believe in my love. You 
will feel its existence better for my 
proclaiming it. IfIam silent, you 
will half doubt its intensity and 
depth, and it will not be as I would 
have it—a living fact in your life. 

‘ But letters are tame cold things, 
and love is hardly to be expressed 
by them. One thing, one word 
I must say, in the hope that 
it will be in your mind in three 
months to come. I want to say 
that every look that you bestow 
upon others—if you ever love me 
—will be repented by you bitterly. 
You may love me, you know ; and 
you'll have spent all your treasure 
in buying tinsel only, to see the 
pearl of price offered you and be 
unable to buy it! I know your 
nature so well. I know how ab- 
solutely you disbelieve in any one 
loving you as I love you—as I 
would have you love me; but if 
your love awakens you will grieve 
for the best feelings of your heart, 
frittered and scattered as they are 
upon allmen. O Estelle, it may 
not be I who shall embody /ove to 
you ; but whether it be I or an- 
other, the day will come when 
Love will demand of you a strict 
account, and you, his faithless ser- 
vant, will tremble before his divine 
anger! Think, Estelle, how, if you 
ever love, it will be with you 
when every caress, every word of 
love that you women confer on 
your beloved can be at best old 
coin reissued, freshly stamped, but 
from an old die! What a fool is 
a woman who plucks petal by petal 
from her rose of womanhood and 
love and beauty, and scatters them, 
each with its petty dole of frag- 
rance, widespread upon the crowd 
of men who feed her vanity ! And 
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then, when one man comes who 
claims a perfect full - blooming 
flower in exchange for that he 
brings her, and she knows him to 
be true—Love himself—can only 
plead, if she is a veal woman, 
honest and tender and good: “I 
have nothing to give. I have a 
barren kingdom, an empty treasury 
—nothing worth your ruling over!” 
‘The man may kiss away her 
tears, and persuade her that he is 
content even with the husks of 
feeling she offers; but she can 
never know the intense happiness 
of being able to say, “I kiss you 
with a kissthat suggests nomemory, 
I give you a heart that has never 
beat for another, a love that, in its 
first freshness and fragrance, is laid 
at your feet.” I warn you, Estelle, 
that I am a jealous man, and that 
if ever you love me, it must be 
with one perfect absorbent love, 
such a love as I give you. Estelle, 
my Estelle, I conjure you, have 
mercy on the future that awaits us 
both ! R. C.’ 


PART III. 


Any one who has been long an 
inhabitant of cities is awakened in 
the early morning by the stillness 
of the country, the same as a rustic 
is roused at an hotel by the clatter 
of noisy streets. 

So Mrs. Beranger awoke and 
slept, and awoke again with a deli- 
cious and rather novel sense of in- 
tense repose. The morning seem- 
ed to stretch before her a calm ex- 
panse ofidleness or dolce far niente. 
No thought of engagements, visi- 
tors, amusements, toilette, all the 
vanities that make up the routine 
of town life, urged her to rise and 
dress. By and by a gentle tap 
at the door came, and there entered 
her chamber a girl. 

Millie Harcourt was a specimen 
of a charming type of ingénue—a 
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girl without much individuality of 
her own, but without an angle or 
a chasm in her character. It was 
not moulded on a grand scale, but 
it was harmonious. On such a 
girl, simple, countrified, impression- 
able, Estelle soon cast a spell. In 
a few hours Mrs. Beranger was 
domiciled comfortably, and stepped 
into her place at the table between 
the two boys of her cousin saucily, 
as if she had been an elder sister. 
The quiet little household found, 
to its infinite delight, that the stran- 
ger was not the white elephant they 
had all, in their several ways, half 
dreaded, and Mrs. Harcourt con- 
gratulated herself upon having ac- 
cepted Estelle’s offer to become 
the tenant of a cottage, dignified by 
the name of the Lindens, for the 
summer. Estelle found herself in 
nowise disappointed with her rural 
scheme. Being the representative 


ofthe vast unknown great world, she 
was looked upon by her relatives, 


not only as the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form, but also as an 
oracle of knowledge and wisdom, 
and she wasregarded always with un- 
compromising admiration, some- 
times almost with awe. Forif there 
were—as how could there fail to 
be ?—penetrable joints in her ar- 
mour, Millie’s eyes were too much 
dazzled by its glistening sheen to 
see them. And many a time her 
confident faith, and evident assur- 
ance that her queen could do no 
wrong, brought a quick hot flush 
to Mrs. Beranger’s cheek, as she 
remembered how far from imma- 
culate were the pages of her past. 

Her past ! 

How wild and exciting and full 
of complicated intense emotions it 
seemed in this demi-jour light of 
simplicity and calm repose! She 
had quite a curious feeling at times, 
as if she were being made all over 
again in this new life, the current 
of which ran so smoothly that 
every nerve seemed quieted and 
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lulled to rest as she floated on it. 
Creature of change and excitement 
and reaction, of ebb and flow, as 
she was, the very monotony of 
these summer days was grateful to 
her: the early hours, the simple 
fare, the long restful nights of sleep, 
the twittering birds, the glorious 
flowers, the whisper of the leaves. 
Some weeks glided by, and Estelle 
settled down into what seemed to 
her a charming routine of occupa- 
tion, but in fact which only con- 
sisted of a systematised course of 
idleness. How long this intensely 
innocent life would continue, she 
wondered. She marvelled that 
she had no craving for what she 
called the ‘spice’ of existence, 2.¢. 
the admiration of men, the con- 
quering of the masculine ‘heart.’ 
Whether the craving was dead with- 
in her, or only sleeping, time will 
tell. 

One Sunday morning, as Estelle 
was putting the last touches to a 
toilette which was the more charm- 
ing for its simplicity, Millie rushed 
in, her fair little face all aglow as 
though the summer roses had kiss- 
ed it, her pretty blue eyes lit up 
with an unwonted gladness. 

‘O Estelle! Loys is coming 
to-night, and he will spend. his 
whole vacation here. Is it not:too 
delightful ? 

‘If I had the remotest idea who 
Loys was, my pet, I should not be 
lukewarm in my sympathy,’ an- 
swered Estelle, with a smile, knot- 
ting the ends of her cravat artisti- 
cally. 

* Not know who Loysis? Why, 
he is papa’s nephew, my cousin, 
Loys Vereker, and a theological 
student.’ 

‘OY? cried Estelle, with an in- 
voluntary accent of dismay; but 
recovering herself, she added, ‘I 
am very glad he is coming, if you 
all want him ; but will he think me 
very dreadful, and pray for me at 
family prayers every night?’ 
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‘ Hewill think you the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world, as we do!’ 
exclaimed Millie, giving her cousin 
a hug in the exuberance of her 
delight. ‘ And you are sure to like 
him.’ 

‘ What is he like ?” 

‘He is tall, very tall and hand- 
some; fair, with deep-blue eyes 
and curly brown hair; and he is 
very manly and athletic, rows beau- 
tifully and rides splendidly—a sort 
of muscular Christian, you know ; 
and next year he will be ordained, 
and—O, I hardly know what to tell 
you about him!’ Millie blushed. 
‘ But you are sure to like him, Es- 
telle !’ 

‘Am I?’ was Mrs. Beranger’s 
mental comment. She refrained, 
however, from uttering any of the 
heresies which rose to her lips 
apropos ofclergymen. She did not 
believe much in the goodness of 
any man, and when that goodness 
was specially claimed by one body 
of men in right of their calling, she 
only felt that the sin of hypocrisy 
was added to their shortcom- 
ings. 

‘A theological student and a 
muscular Christian. Dear me! 
how much Kingsley had to answer 
for! she soliloquised. ‘Well, I 
suppose the young man can’t help 
being aprig. Nodoubt he means 
well, and I must make the best of 
it. If he only won't think me ob- 
noxious and imperious to his 
“dearest little cousin, his pure lily, 
his modest violet,” I think that is 
what he calls her in his letters. 
He is evidently flowery in his lan- 
guage, which is not bad when it is 
not too hackneyed. I must remem- 
ber not to leave my French novels 
lying about. They would act upon 
an embyro clergyman as a red rag 
does on a bull—outrage his sensi- 
bilities without quite knowing why ;’ 
and Mrs. Beranger wound up her 
soliloquy with a light ringing laugh, 
curled herself upon the sofa, and 
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was soon deep in the pages of one 
of her French novels. 

Almost the first words that 
greeted Loys Vereker were, _ 

‘Mrs. Beranger is here, Loys, 
and you will admire her so much.’ 

‘Mrs. Beranger! he repeated, 
with a bewildered look. 

‘You must have heard me speak 
of her, my dear boy,’ said Mrs. 
Harcourt. ‘But you have for- 
gotten. Estelle—that is Mrs. Be- 
ranger—says that the consciousness 
that she can command solitude up 
at the Lindens has quenched her 
thirst for it. So she comes to us 
a great deal, and we are only too 
glad to have her.’ 

‘ Humph,’ ejaculated Loys under 
his breath, ‘ that sounds like a fine- 
lady caprice.’ 

‘Don’t you prejudge her, Loys,’ 
whispered Millie, ina pleading tone. 
‘Wait!’ 

The confident little word ‘ Wait’ 
was not calculated to smooth Loys’ 
incipient sense of antagonism, 
which sprang from the annoyance 
of finding a stranger’s name a 
household word in the little circle 
where hitherto he had been the 
only favoured guest; but he answer- 
ed with a smile, 

‘I don’t doubt Mrs. Beranger is 
all a woman should be. Shall I 
see her at tea, Millie ?” 

‘I think so,’ Millie replied 
radiantly ; and Loys, looking at his 
watch, hurried off to his room to 
prepare for tea and the meeting. 
By the time he slowly descended 
the stairs he had quite decided that 
he should not like Mrs. Beranger, 
but at the same time had magnani- 
mously resolved to treat her as if 
he was a gentleman and a Christian, 
which, being translated into the 
profane vernacular, meant upon the 
whole rather disagreeably than 
otherwise. 

They were all assembled at this 
primitive meal, and Loys was in 
the midst of an account of his re- 
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cent successes at college, when 
Mrs. Beranger walked in quietly 
and unobtrusively, and Loys only 
knew of her presence by a fragrance 
wafted him across the table—some 
fragrance like orange-blossom and 
Cape jasmine—and looking up saw 
the seat opposite him filled by a 
creature as unlike the Mrs. Beran- 
ger he had pictured up-stairs 
as is possible to conceive. In- 
stinctively he rose and bowed in 
silence. There was an uncon- 
scious air of serene queenliness 
about Estelle’s mute acknowledg- 
ment of his mute salutation that 
irritated him. As the meal went on, 
he grew more and more antagonis- 
tical ; her very dress and air were, 
to his notions, objectionable. He 
felt rather than observed that her 
ideas and feelings were the very 
antipodes of his own, and all 
the petty jealousy and intoler- 
ance with which his nature was 
incrusted awakened at the thought. 
He had fancied she was a woman 
of the world, indeed, but not what 
she evidently was—dangerous, by 
which keen word he meant beauti- 
ful and alluring. He would treat 
her with proper politeness, but he 
must circumvent any influence she 
could gain over Millie, dear sweet 
innocent Millie. He shudder- 
ed as he thought of the poor lamb 
that might be led astray; he shud- 
dered again as he remembered how 
wolves had appeared in sheep’s 
clothing oft and again. But though 
his soul went forth in an imaginary 
crusade against Mrs. Beranger’s 
evil tendencies, he was suddenly 
conscious that she had two mag- 
nificent starlike eyes, and that 
those two eyes were fixed upon 
himself with rather an amused look. 
He plucked up courage, however, 
like a muscular Christian, and re- 
turned her gaze steadily and grave- 
ly. Estelle’s eyes did not fall, did 
not even blink, which was a sin in 
Loys’ theory. As a man and a 
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clergyman he had a double claim 
that she should lower her gaze be- 
fore him. But Mrs. Beranger was 
seemingly not of this opinion, for 
after a second’s prolonged stare at 
him, she said suddenly, 

‘Mr. Vereker, I am afraid you 
are guilty of using belladonna for 
your pupils. I never saw such 
enormous ones. After tea I shall 
insist on a scientific test being 
applied by means of a lighted 
candle.’ 

Estelle invariably said whatever 
came into her head, and people who 
admired her thought it one of her 
most charming qualities, though 
enemies called it eccentric, bizarre. 
Loys was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. He had never been chaffed 
by a woman before the young ladies 
whose especial vocation seems to 
be to run after curates, having con- 
sidered him too sacred an object 
for levity. 

After a minute Mrs. Beranger 
went on, this time with a slight 
quiver of laughter in her tone, 

‘I never dreamt men could be 
sO meretricious. And you are to be 
a clergyman too—it is a sad ex- 
ample! 

‘I assure you, Mrs. Beranger,’ 
said Loys, finding speech at last, 
‘ your jest fails to hurt me, vulner- 
able as I may be. I trust it is not 
on the score of personal vanity.’ 

Estelle made an almost imper- 
ceptible moue at the solemn re- 
joinder, and answered lightly, 

‘I trust you are not such a bar- 
barian as to eschew all vanity. I 
consider it the mainspring of a 
useful character.’ 

*I don’t understand,’ murmured 
Loys stiffly, with a dawning per- 
ception that he was being laughed 
at, and too young in worldly ways 
to know that Estelle was paying 
him a compliment by jesting with 
him. 

They were completely at cross- 
purposes. She rather inclined to 
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put the young fellow, ‘who had 
wonderful eyes certainly,’ on a 
sort of domestic-animal footing, 
the only light in which she ever 
dreamed of regarding very young 
men (when she condescended to 
regard them at all); he resentful 
of her tone, fretted by her easy 
air of superiority, and bristling 
all over like a porcupine. 

‘It’s too hot to explain,’ she 
said languidly, a tinge of haughti- 
ness creeping over her features. 
‘Millie, come and try the little 
French song I taught you. But no 
—Mr. Vereker is the stranger to- 
night, and I won’t be selfish. I'll 
take the boys for a row. Charlie 
—Eric—come ; and she glided 
away, escorted by her two devoted 
young vassals, in the direction of a 
small lake a short distance from 
the house. 

‘Shall we go too, Loys?’ asked 
Millie. 

‘No. Iam tootired to row,’ he 
said sulkily, throwing himself on a 
sofa. ‘Mrs. Beranger has it all 
her own way here, I perceive.’ 

‘We all love her so! Is it not 
wonderful such a lovely creature 
can be content in this out-of-the- 
way place ?’ 

‘Hem! all is grist that comes 
to her mill, I suppose,’ Loys re- 
plied superciliously. ‘I daresay 
she won't care to stay very long.’ 

‘Why, Loys, what ails you? 
You are not usually unkind in your 
remarks.’ 

‘I don’t mean to be unkind now, 
Millie my sweet. You must for- 
give me not fancying your cousin ; 
she wasn’t very civil to me.’ 

‘Not civil, Loys! Why, she 
joked with you, and she never 
jokes if she doesn’t like a person. 
You should see her grand cold 
manner, and when she laughs with 
us we think it a compliment.’ 

Loys raised his finely pencilled 
brows and opened wider his won- 
derful eyes. 
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‘Very likely, dear; but I am 
not her cousin—not a child. I am 
a minister of the-Gospel, or almost 
one, and. I confess I like being 
treated with respect. I wish she 
wasn’t here. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.’ 

Loys began relating some col- 
lege experience, to which Millie 
listened intently ; and two hours 
quickly passed, at the end of which 
the boating party were heard re- 
turning, Estelle singing a French 
song, the two boys joining in the 
chorus. 

‘Is not her voice delicious? 
asked Millie. 

‘I hate French songs,’ Loys de- 
cided, ‘and everything French. 
It’s the French literature that is 
corrupting the minds of the youth 
in this country,’ he added so- 
lemnly. ‘I suppose poor Mrs. 
Beranger pores over French novels 
all day.’ 

‘« Poor Mrs. Beranger !” 
poor, Loys ?” 

‘Because she is evidently mis- 
guided, Millie dear; she wants a 
wise hand to lead her into the 
fold.’ 

‘Yours, Loys ?’ asked Millie in- 
nocently. 

He nodded. 

‘Maybe the first thing I shall 
forbid is her reading pernicious 
romances.’ 

‘Are all French novels bad, 
Loys—did you ever read one?” 

‘No. I can’t read French ; 
but one doesn’t want to read a 
thing to know about it.’ 

*¥es; but Estelle says—’ 

‘O little one, don’t talk about 
her. She is welcome to her opi- 
nion.’ 

The days went by, and a sort of 
antagonism continued between the 
lady of fashion and the muscular 
Christian. He was conscious that 
he was ungracious and unjust to 
her, and the very consciousness 
irritated him. He would not ad- 
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mit to himself that she was charm- 
ing, and yet, in spite of himself, 
he felt her charm ; and what vexed 
him most was that the whole family 
seemed leagued against him in 
praising Estelle. 

Poor Loys! His throne was 
usurped, and he could not, boy as 
he was, bring himself to sit at the 
feet of the woman who had dis- 
placed him. 

So things went on, till one glo- 
rious afternoon, some three weeks 
after Loys’ arrival, as he lay under 
a tree pretending to read a deep 
controversial book, but in reality 
dreaming away the sunlight, he 
was roused by hearing Estelle ex- 
claim, in a vexed voice, 

‘ How provoking! I had set my 
heart on a row this delicious after- 
noon. Those naughty boys! I 
shall scold them well. And there 
is no one even to push off the boat 
for me.’ 

Loys jumped up instantly, and, 
after a momentary hesitation, prof- 
fered his services rather awk- 
wardly. 

Mrs. Beranger looked at him 
and opened her mouth to decline 
this first overture of civility; but 
thinking that he was the only 
possible means of arriving at the 
exquisite dreamy afternoon she had 
promised herself, she said gently, 

‘ You are very good.’ 

They turned by mutual consent 
towards the boathouse, and Loys 
broke the silence by asking stiffly, 

‘You are very fond of rowing, 
Mrs. Beranger ?” 

‘I like it better than anything, 
except riding, and it is too warm 
for that ; and I like—’ 

‘ Reading ! he interrupted on an 
impulse, thinking of the dreadful 
French novels. 

‘Yes ; but not always trash, Mr. 
Vereker,’ she answered, guessing 
his thoughts. 

He coloured, and another silence 
ensued. While they walked ona 
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feeble sound came out of a clump of 
bushes, and both paused to listen. 

‘It’s only a kitten, I think,’ Loys 
remarked. 

Estelle rushed into the shrub- 
bery, and emerged with a little 
white kitten in her arms. The 
little animal had torn itself in some 
brambles. 

‘Hold its paw, Mr. Vereker, and 
let me pull out this thorn.’ 

He obeyed ; and, after extracting 
a huge thorn, she caressed the 
little creature and sent it off. 

A moment after, Loys’ eyes fell 
on her hand, and he saw that it 
was lacerated with the brambles 
as well. Thesight made him pale, 
and he cried out, 

‘ You have hurt your hand !" 

‘Nothing much,’ she replied 
carelessly ; but it was a terrible 
scratch. 

‘Would you let me?—may I 
tie it up for you?’ said Loys eager- 
ly, almost tremulously. 

After all it was only another 
case of Venus victrix. 

She looked at him from under 
her long dark lashes a soft slow 
look, and then said, 

‘ Yes, if you will.’ 

He pulled out a thorn that yet 
remained in the white flesh, and 
she winced. 

‘ Did I hurt you?’ he asked, his 
voice quite trembling. 

‘Not very much.’ 

‘ Mrs. Beranger,’ he said, looking 
up into her exquisite face as he 
knelt before her and prepared to 
doctor her finger. She had seated 
herself on the trunk of an old tree, 
and his eyes met hers ; their faces 
were very near each other, and 
she looked again into his wonder- 
ful big pupils, and saw them dilating 
and darkening as he knelt. ‘ Mrs. 
Beranger, if you would not mind 
very much—but I am afraid, if you 


-won't let me, the place will fester.’ 


‘Let you do what?’ asked Es- 
telle. 
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‘ Put my lips to the wound and 
draw out the poison of the thorn,’ 
he answered, blushing like a girl. 

She blushed too, but said, 

‘Certainly,’ holding her hand 
out with perfect composure. 

He bent his head with its bright 
curly-brown hair, and she felt his 
lips close on the little puncture. 
In a moment it was done, and the 
poison was transferred from her 
veins to his. Then they walked 
on, a deep flush on his cheek, and 
Estelle humming in her sweet con- 
tralto the refrain of a French song 
that had haunted her all the day: 
‘Le vent qui vient a travers le montagne 

Me rendra fou-oui—me rendra fou !’ 

As the last note vibrated on the 
silent air, Loys, a/most a minister 
of the Gospel, as he had called 
himself, was a converted man, so 
far as French chansons went. 

‘ After all,’ he thought, ‘ prejudice 
was evidence of narrow-minded- 
ness, and a Christian should be 
large-minded in all things.’ 

‘May I come?’ he asked almost 
pleadingly, as theyreached the boat. 

Estelle could not control a smile ; 
but she turned her face away, so 
that this new moth should not 
see it. 

‘Come !’ she answered softly. 

He sprang in, and with a few 
powerful strokes soon sent the 
little craft into the middle of the 
stream. Estelle, settling herself 
luxuriously on the cushions, silent- 
ly watched the spray from the fea- 
thered oars as they rose and dipped 
in the sunlight. 

* How strong he is! And what 
a becoming thing is strength in a 
man! she thought. ‘It almost 
makes one forget his profession. 
But he deserves a lesson, and I'll 
give it. He is but a boy, and may 
be improved by training.’ 

The result of this brief medita- 
tion was, that when Loys attained 
sufficient composure, by dint of 
hard rowing for ten minutes, to 
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look at his companion—which he 
did with a curious sense of com- 
plicity in something unorthodox— 
he saw the Mrs. Beranger he had 
disliked come back. The woman 
of a few moments ago had van- 
ished like mist. What it was that 
made the difference he did not 
know. Only just before he had 
felt every drop of blood in his 
body tingle to his finger-tips, when 
he looked into her violet eyes, and 
put his lips to her hand. It had 
all been sucden, unforeseen, beau- 
tiful as summer lightning; and now 
he was again Mr. Loys Vereker of 
the morning, who would have pre- 
ferred going five miles away sooner 
than be cast for a ¢ée-d-téte with 
Mrs. Beranger. 

And she? An impenetrable veil 
was drawn over her face; and her 
lips wore thesamemocking haughty 
smile that he had seen on them 
that very morning at breakfast, 
when he had severely inveighed 
against some woman for breach of 
decorum of which he had second- 
hand from a tattling friend. 

Before he could think the enig- 
ma out, while the blood was still 
in his cheeks that had risen in 
them as he saw her old look come 
back again, she spoke, but with 
what a different tone from the 
siren voice with which she had 
lured him into the boat ! 

‘She just wanted a boatman,’ 

he thought indignantly ; ‘and yet 
made me believe that she wanted 
me.’ 
* Mr. Vereker, I wanted to tell 
you that I have some books at the 
Lindens—not many, but quite at 
your service, and all in your line, I 
believe. Of course you read all 
sides of a subject, and won’t ob- 
ject to a little heterodox theology ? 
I happen to have been reading in 
that direction lately, and as I am 
slightly omnivorous and very de- 
sultory, have a little of every shade 
of opinion.’ 
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Yes; it had been a dream—no- 
thing but a fascinating flattering 
dream. The quiet, cold, courteous 
tone of her voice, the indefinable 
hauteur of her manner, put a space 
between them that even in that 
little boat, with his feet touching 
the hem of her dress as she half- 
reclined, half-sat, watching the 
water sparkle, he could not bridge 
over. All his pride came rushing 
to his rescue, and he managed to 
articulate quietly, 

‘ Thanks ; but I fear I am doom- 
ed to drier stuff for reading just 
now than Mrs. Beranger would care 
to digest for a caprice.’ 

‘That may be. I never enjoy 
obsolete books. I like those that 
have their raison d’étre in the day 
for which they are written; and it 
amuses me to read modern reli- 
gious books, because they almost 
all of them consist of clever at- 
tempts to put new wine into old 
bottles. But come and look at 
my collection before you despise 
It.’ 

‘I will, certainly,’ he said, colour- 
ing again, whether from shyness 
or pleasure she could not tell. 

‘You do read everything, don’t 
you?’ she went on. ‘I mean, that 
is your theory of reading, is it not? 
a circle, not the segment of one?’ 

‘I suppose it és my theory; but 
not, I fear, my practice.’ 

‘That is because no one reads 
at college; they only /arn to read 
there,’ she said half contemptuous- 
ly. ‘When you have time you can 
read what other people think, not 
what somebody over you thinks 
you ought to think. The worst of 
orthodox reading is, that it gives 
you obstinate opinions ; that is to 
be regretted, because directly one 
crystallises one ceases to ferment.’ 

Loys drew a long breath as Es- 
telle uttered such horrible heresies. 
Limitation was the soul of the 
teaching he had received. 

‘Curious how Zs extrémes se 
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touchent,’ Mrs. Beranger went on, 
as if soliloquising, ‘when one 
knows that Renan, Strauss, and 
Newman wrote in the same gene- 
ration, and all on the same domin- 
ant subject.’ 

‘Do you read such books ?” 

‘Of course.’ 

So this woman of the world, this 
brilliant beautiful butterfly, really 
cared and thought about such 
things! Loys thawed, and found 
himself insensibly drifting into in- 
terest and admiration, and the time 
flew by, till Estelle said suddenly, 

‘We shall be late for tea, Mr. 
Vereker, and I am sure you must 
be fatigued.’ 

‘I haven’t a sensation of fatigue. 
I could row till to-morrow.’ 

‘You must be very strong !’ 

‘I am strong; but that is not 
what I meant.’ 

She laughed. 

None but a very young man 
would have said that. 

*‘O, no! I knew you meant to 
be complimentary ; though, per- 
haps, this compliment lacks origin- 
ality. But come, they will be won- 
dering where we are, never dream- 
ing that we are together.’ 

The last words were ironica!, 
and brought a cloud to his face. 

On the bank stood the two boys, 
penitent for their omission in not 
coming to row cousin Estelle. She 
took an arm of each, teasing and 
petting them ; while Loys followed 
in their wake, her shawl on his arm, 
his mood writable and a little 
sulky. 

‘She has forgotten my very ex- 
istence already,’ he thought. ‘ Per- 
haps she only thinks me fit fora 
lackey to carry her wrap ; but she 
would not have let a lackey touch 
her as I did this afternoon. Has 
she forgotten that too, I wonder?’ 
An impulse urged him to put her 
memory to the test. So just as he 
was delivering the shawl into Mil- 
lie’s hands at the door, he mur- 
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mured, ‘I have forgotten all this 
while to ask after your finger, Mrs. 
Beranger ; is it all right, eh? 

Estelle looked at him, her eyes 
brimful of amusement. What a 
complete boy he was! 

‘Thank you,’ she said; ‘ your 
surgery was a success. Did you 
know Mr. Vereker had a talent for 
doctoring, Millie? He—’ She 
paused an instant, and then went 
on, to his intense relief—‘ tied up 
my finger most skilfully when a 
thorn had hurt it.’ 

But the speech was the basis of 
a sort of understanding between 
them; and Loys Vereker did not 
sleep well that night. A new world 
seemed to have opened before him, 
of doubt, uncertainty, . problems, 
where everything was _ shifting, 
vague, and shadowy. How unlike 
the world in which he had hitherto 
lived of plain facts, clearly seen 
realities! Women had always been 
to him as prosaic in their aspect 
as men. No atmosphere of senti- 
ment or poetry had surrounded 
them; and although he believed 
devoutly in love, it was as a sober 
domestic duty, waving no flaming 
torch aloft, but holding a well- 
trimmed lamp, turned down, and 
giving a steady moderate light. Of 
woman in her goddess aspect, of 
the intoxication, the terrible joys, 
the exquisite pains of love, the 
young fellow had no conception 
whatever. He had yet to learn 
that women of Mrs. Beranger’s 
type, being paradoxes themselves, 
engender paradoxes. 


PART IV. 


Loys did not see Estelle at break- 
fast, which was a disappointment. 
It was rather flat to look at an 
empty chair, and talk to Millie on 
the advent of a new calf, which 
was the theme at the table, when 
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he might have been gazing at a 
woman whose voice was like a 
flute, and who, somehow, looked 
unlike any one else in the world. 
However, he resolved to make up 
to Millie for any neglect, and the 
Latin Christianity was duly begun 
and duly read by him for two good 
hours, when a light footfall sounded 
behind, and, starting round, he saw 
Mrs. Beranger in a wonderfully be- 
coming hat, with a pink flush on 
her face. She looked in fact doubly 
lovely than she had done in the 
boat. But Loys shut his eyes and 
senses resolutely against her. 
Somehow, he dimly felt that he 
had taken the poison from her 
wound into his own blood, and 
must struggle against its influence. 

She threw herself on the lounge 
beside Millie, never saying a word, 
and in a minute or two Mrs. Har- 
court came into the room as well. 

‘I have been to the Markhams, 
Millie ; the child there is very ill ; 
and yet I can’t go there again and 
help them, poor souls.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Estelle. 

‘Because it is something infec- 
tious ; yet it is dreadful for the poor 
woman to be all alone there with 
the sick child, and three other 
children dependent on her beside.’ 

After this, Mrs. Beranger ab- 
sented herself a good deal for 
three days; and Loys did not see 
her till late one evening, and when 
he did a powerful pungent odour 
seemed about her. Loys, who es- 
pecially disdained perfumes and 
essences, remarked it at once. 

‘I don’t think you like my new 
perfume from Paris, Mr. Vereker. 
It was sent me as a novelty with 
some new French novels the other 
day,’ Estelle remarked, with a lan- 
guid smile. 

Loys stammered out that he had 
an unfortunate dislike to scents; 
they were not wholesome, he was 
sure. 

‘I daresay, and I fancy I shall 
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get tired of this one. It is rather 
strong, and my fancies seldom last 
more than three days.’ 

It was soon after this that Loys 
discovered accidentally that the 
perfume he had disliked was a dis- 
infectant, and that the woman of 
the world—the brilliant and beau- 
tiful butterfly—Mrs. Beranger, had 
for three days helped the poor wo- 
man” Markham to nurse her sick 
child, which, under the unremitting 
care it had received, was now con- 
valescent from a sharp attack of 
scarlet fever. 

‘Women are paradoxes,’ Loys 
said to himself. 

He never rested till he saw Es- 
telle after this ; and at last he paid 
his first visit to the Lindens. 

‘I saw Mrs. Markham this morn- 
ing,’ he began awkwardly—all his 
meditated eloquence deserted him 
—‘and she told me about you, 
and I could not rest till I con- 
fessed all the injustice I have done 
your character. I wanted to tell 
you how noble, how good—’ 

Estelle gazed at him a moment, 
a peculiar level look that set his 
heart fluttering. Then she said 
calmly, 

‘Thank you very much for your 
good opinion ; I haven’t done any- 
thing that any other woman 
wouldn’t do, though I suppose I 
should be proud, since you do me 
the honour not to think me heart- 
less and worthless any longer.’ 

It was too much for Loys; her 
mocking voice struck like a knife ; 
the tears actually sprang into his 
eyes, though he resolutely kept 
them from falling. 

‘O Mrs. Beranger, you misun- 
derstand me cruelly,’ he faltered. 

‘Do I?’ she said quite softly, for 
his emotion was too evident not 
to be visible to her quick eyes. 
‘Then sit down and explain your- 
self” And she motioned him to a 
seat near her. 

In the twinkling of an eye he 
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had thrown himself on his knees, 
and, with a broken voice, he 
cried, 

‘Please take pity on me. I 
know I have been an intolerable 
fool, and that I deserve nothing 
but contempt from you ; but if you 
knew how I have suffered this 
afternoon, you would forgive me. 
And now that I see it all—your 
goodness and your loveliness, and 
what an idiot I have been—I am 
punished enough by the thought 
of my own obstinate stupid blind- 
ness, Mrs. Beranger! Only for- 
give me! Let me hear you say 
that some day—not now, but some 
day—you will like me a little! I 
will work for your favour as no 
man ever worked, and you will 
teach me to be what you like now 
that the scales have fallen from my 
eyes. Only tell me that you don't 
quite despise me, and I wi!l ask 
nothing more now.’ 

The torrent of words came burst- 
ing forth from an excited, captured, 
very young heart. Poor boy; he 
was the biggest moth that had 
singed its wings for some time. 
He was evidently so sincere, so 
utterly broken down, prostrate be- 
fore the love that had swept over 
him like a whirlwind, that all pride 
and sense of dignity, reason, al- 
most his vestige of manliness, had 
been laid aside to let the ‘ omni- 
potent monarch’ ride over all. 
Mrs. Beranger was herself just a 
little agitated. The passionate 
pleading of Loys’ voice had posi- 
tively touched her, and moreover 
interested her. It was a decided 
‘ sensation,’ and she had had none 
for so long! She was almost for- 
getting how it sounded to hear a 
man’s heart in his voice! She put 
her hand lightly on Loys’ brown 
curls, and said, 

‘Yes, yes; I forgive you, if I 
have anything to forgive. I hope 
you will never again judge a fellow- 
creature by appearances.’ 
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* Never—so long asI live! And 
you really forgive me?’ 

‘Yes ; there is my hand.’ 

She transferred her slender white 
fingers from his head to his grasp ; 
she intended, but he caught them 
and kissed them again and again, 
not quietly and softly, but with a 
young heart’s burning kisses. 

But Estelle, though a coquette, 
was not really lax in her notions, 
and, gently drawing away her hand, 
she began talking of the sick child 
and the French novels, till the 
passionate episode had passed by. 

All was smooth between the two 
now, smooth as the grassy side of 
a fell precipice. Estelle was his 
queen and Loys her devoted vassal, 
and, to her quick observation, his 
heart and his mind both mirrored 
her own reflection. 

Loys was in paradise ; no doubts 
or fears assailed him now. He 
was sailing on a summer sea, with 
all his sails set towards some 
‘golden isle of Eden,’ when the 
French clock on the mantel struck 
the hour. 

Loys started. How the time 
had gone by! He had not for- 
gotten his proprieties, and remem- 
bered that, for a ‘first call,’ this 
had been unconscionably long. 

Estelle went with him to the 
door. The moon had risen, and 
was shining brightly and cloud- 
lessly. Mrs. Beranger looked up 
at it for a moment, and then said, 
half to herself, 

‘What a delicious evening for 
the water ! 

‘Would you go? Would it be 
too late ? Loys exclaimed eagerly, 
his eyes saying more than his 
words. 

Creature of impulse as she was, 
Estelle gave way at once. 

‘I can’t resist it,’ she said, look- 
ing up once more at the moon. 
‘Wait till I get my cloak.’ 

She ran in, and, in another 
minute, they had started for the 


boat. The water was still, the 
moon shone in splendour, and as 
Loys slowly, but steadily, pulled 
the boat out under her beams, and 
looked at Estelle lying on her 
cloak, with the silver light full 
upon her, he believed himself in a 
land of enchantment. It was a 
sight to remember ; and he never 
forgot it. They talked but little; 
he was silent from fulness of de- 
light. For a moment his feelings 
were stilled, only to wake to fiercer 
life on the morrow. She was silent, 
partly because an instinct told her 
that she was on dangerous ground, 
and partly because her mood was 
dreamy. It was very pleasant, she 
thought, to be with some one who 
understood her well enough for 
her to be silent with him. Whata 
curious impulsive creature the boy 
was! And she smiled a sweet smile 
as she recollected his burst of the 
evening; and, turning, met his 
eyes—his wonderful eyes—fixed on 
her, with his soul welling out of 
them. For the time Loys was 
utterly content; he only asked to 
be allowed to love her. 

We all know how much fuller 
the love we give fills the heart 
than the love that is given us, and 
his heart was overflowing. 

‘A dangerous amusement !’ 
thought Mrs. Beranger that night, 
as she laid her head down on her 
pillow ; ‘ but after all what is plea- 
sure without a spice of danger? I 
look on Loys Vereker as mine, 
par droit de conquéte. 

‘I know what heaven is like 
now ! murmured Loys to himself, 
as he was falling asleep. ‘I did 
not think there could be anything 
so perfect on earth; but paradise 
had a serpent. Suppose— No, I 
won’t suppose anything so hor- 
rible !’ 

And resolutely shutting his 
eyes, he dropped into an elysian 
dream, in which one face hov- 
ered before him—a fair face with 
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violet eyes and burnished hair, 
and a mouth that mocked him one 
moment and smiled upon him the 
next. 

Loys made no secret of his de- 
votion to Estelle. He was with 
her incessantly, and when not with 
her he was reading her books, 
thinking her thoughts in every 
sense of the words—‘living unto 
her.’ 

The curious wealth of happiness 
she bestowed on him was so great 
that he had no consciousness of 
any other want. To be in her pre- 
sence, to hear her voice, to see her 
face, were to him the acme of bliss. 
And day by day his feelings for 
her sank deeper and deeper into 
his heart, while she plucked the 
blossoms of amusement, only to 
wear them for the hour and then 
to cast them aside carelessly ; but 
that time had not yet come, and 
Loys was still on his pinnacle of 
happiness. Mrs. Harcourt saw 
that he had fallen in love with the 
guest, and she was surprised and 
displeased that Estelle accepted 
his devotion. She showed her 
disapprobation by a slight access 
of dignified reserve, of which Mrs. 
Beranger took no notice, save by 
conferring less of her company on 
the house, and spending her time 
at her own cottage and allowing 
Loys to visit her there. For, al- 
though Loys had awakened no 
strong liking for himself in her 
heart—nothing, indeed, beyond a 
fleeting fancy—he roused what had 
lain dormant for weeks past—her 
native love for excitement. Re- 
freshed by its slumber, it rose like 
a giant within her, and, after all, 
Loys had little power to keep it 
alive. 

Estelle’s vanity had fed too long 
on strange food for the love ofa 
mere boy to satisfy her, and what- 
ever gratification she gained from 
the possession of his heart and 
soul soon waned to a shadow 


when she fathomed the depths and 
scaled the heights of his nature. 
For a while Loys was really quite 
an object in life, but only as long 
as he was new to her. But when 
she had learnt him by heart, when 
she knew beforehand what effect 
softness or coquetry or coldness 
would have upon him, her in- 
terest died right out. But she be- 
gan to wonder whén she might 
leave the solitude of the country 
and get back to her old life again 
—that old life with its faults and 
follies—the old life which would 
surely bring trouble to her future ; 
but, blind as mortals are, she never 
thought of the future while the 
present was fair. 

Poor, poor Loys! Little he 
dreamt, when he was swimming in 
a sea of glory, of all this. But one 
morning Estelle received a letter. 

This was the break-up of her 
pastoral existence. A serpent that 
had been hidden appeared in Loys’ 
paradise. 

The letter was from Horace 
Clinton. 

Many a time had Mrs. Beranger 
thought of him, and wondered if 
he had forgotten her. She did 
not want to lose him quite; and 
when she heard from him, plead- 
ing to be allowed to run down and 
see her, she simply wrote ‘ Yes,’ 
and tossed the envelope containing 
her dangerous affirmative into the 
mail-bag. 

When Loys met her at dinner 
after that he noticed that the lan- 
guor which had brooded over her 
of late had been supplanted by 
a sort of sparkle that played over 
her face and manner. 

After a while Estelle said care- 
lessly, 

‘I expect a friend of mine here 
soon.’ 

‘I should like to know any one 
who is a friend of yours,’ answered 
Loys tenderly. ‘What is her 
name?’ 
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‘It is not a “she,”’ Estelle said, 
with a laugh, to hide her embar- 
rassment. ‘It is a “he,” and 4e 
is a Mr. Clinton.’ 

Loys looked up quickly, a dark 
cloud on his brow. 

‘I did not know you had men 
friends—I mean, very intimate 
ones.’ 

‘I have a great many,’ she re- 
plied composedly, ‘or have had. 
Unfortunately one has to speak of 
some friends as the “ past.”’ 

‘Then they were not real 
friends.’ 

*I don’t know. A feeling may 
be perfectly deep and genuine, 
and yet be ephemeral.’ 

‘I don’t think so. But to go 
back to this friend of yours, who is 
not—as yet, at least—a thing of 
the past.’ 

‘ He comes for a few days soon.’ 

‘ How soon?” 

A thrill ran through Loys, a 
tremor through his voice ; he grew 
cold and hot. It was the first 
sharp state of jealousy he had ever 
felt. 

‘I don’t know—as soon as he 
gets my letter.’ 

‘And did you send for him? 
asked Loys, in a slow low voice. 

Estelle looked at him before she 
answered. He was white to the 
lips, but a fierce fire burnt in his 
eyes, making the pupils larger than 
usual. 

‘This won’t do,’ she thought. 
‘I can’t have my life made miser- 
able by these two men quarrelling 
over me. I'll smite Loys now, poor 
fellow! I hate to do it, but he 
must learn that he can’t keep a 
woman who doesn’t love him all 
to himself; I believe that all men 
are born Turks concerning women.’ 

These thoughts passed through 
her mind with lightning rapidity, 
and she answered Loys’ question 
after a slight pause, looking at 
him steadily as she did so, 

‘ You mustn’t make a Grand In- 
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quisitor of yourself, Mr. Vereker. 
I hate being catechised, and I 
never answer questions.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ muttered 
Loys, still ashy pale. ‘I had no 
right—’ 

‘I hope you will like Mr. Clin- 
ton. He is rather a lion in his 
way, and a very charming man of 
the world.’ 

Loys tried to say something 
civil, but the words stuck in his 
throat. Then there was a dead 
silence, and Loys took his hat to 
leave. 

Perhaps—who knows, for wo- 
men are such strange creatures P— 
Estelle was disappointed at no 
scene of reproach and protestation ; 
but she put her hand on his arm, 
and, looking up at him, smiled 
sweetly. 

‘ Are you jealous of Mr. Clinton? 
You need not be. Don’t you 
trust me? 

The words were chosen, and 
their meaning was vague. They 
contained no pledge—scarce an 
assurance— but they brought back 
joy to Loys’ heart, and the sun 
shone again for him as he replied, 

‘I trust you utterly.’ 

And then, stooping, he pressed 
a passionate kiss on her sleeve, arid 
was gone ; but not before Mrs. Be- 
ranger had asked him to dine with 
her the next evening, to meet Mr. 
Clinton. 

When Horace arrived he found 
Estelle, but not alone—Loys was 
with her. Nota sign of annoyance 
at this was visible in his manner ; 
he greeted her frankly and plea- 
santly, and bowed courteously to 
the man whom he wished leagues 
away. So calm was his bearing, 
that Loys said to himself, 

‘What a fool I was to be jealous ! 
He is simply an acquaintance after 
all.’ 

As dinner progressed the young 
man grew dazzled by the brilliancy 
of Mrs. Beranger’s conversation, 
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and Horace’s self-control began to 
melt away under the beauty of 
Estelle’s face and the sweetness of 
her tones. With this there came 
to him an intense irritation at her 
waywardness in having brought 
Loys there. So, as the meal went 
on, his manner gradually lost its 
cordial ease, and grew abrupt and 
impatient. His eyes grew fasci- 
nated on Estelle’s fairness, his 
mouth quivered, and his hand trem- 
bled. 

Mrs. Beranger felt the change, 
and tried to keep him, in racing 
parlance, ‘steady ;' but he had got 
the bit between his teeth, and his 
pace grew harder and harder. 

As the champagne went round 
Loys refused it after a glass or two, 
and as Estelle quaffed the sparkling 
wine he looked at her in surprise. 
She did not notice the expression, 
but Horace did. He laughed, and 
said at once, 

‘ Mr. Vereker appears astonished 
at your powers as a wine-drinker, 
ma toute belle ; but he does not know 
you as well as I, or he would think 
nothing of a few glasses of cham- 

agne.’ 

Until that moment he had stu- 
diously addressed her as ‘ Mrs. Be- 
ranger,’ and his words fell like a 
thunderbolt on Loys, and he flushed 
with anger and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

Horace saw it all, and laughed 


again. 

‘She has made this young sprig 
of a pastor love her, and he has 
the impudence to be jealous of me. 
I'll improve the occasion,’ he 
thought to himself. 

‘Mr. Vereker has learnt that I 
am not made in conformity with 
set rules, and I don’t think he 
would be so easily surprised.’ 

‘I intended no criticism in my 
looks on anything you saw fit to 
do, Mrs. Beranger,’ Loys said 
gravely; ‘and pray don’t interpret 
my face again, Mr. Clinton, as 
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we might differ about its mean- 
ing.’ 

‘What is your profession, Mr. 
Vereker ?” asked Horace blandly. 

‘I am studying for the ministry,’ 
answered Loys, for the first time 
in his life wishing he had a different 
reply to give. 

‘Ah, I did not know that. I 
fear I have talked even as the un- 
godly do. I never dreamt of find- 
ing Mrs. Beranger’s table graced 
by one of the cloth. You know, 
fair lady, what you once said of 
parsons : “ A creature who disdains 
masculine virtues, only that he may 
assume feminine ones, and who is 
in reality in possession of neither.” 
Good, wasn’t it, though severe ?” 

Estelle stole a look at Loys. 
His features seemed hewedinstone, 
as if he was petrified. Then she 
threw a deprecating glance at the 
other man, who, without noticing 
her, rattled on, 

‘ But, ma delle, 1 have not told 
you yet about a grand fancy ball 
that came off at Lady Darlington’s 
just after you left town. It was a 
crowded affair, and tame without 
you, the sought of all seekers. I 
thought of nothing but the one last 
year, when you were there as— 
Bacchante, wasn’t it? Heavens, 
how superb you were! I think all 
men would believe in a religion in 
which such creatures were the 
priestesses.’ 

‘Then you think of me only as 
one of the crowd ?” 

‘You know what IJ think of you 
well enough, and that were I 
Bacchus, I should have but one 
altar, which you should serve eter- 
nally.’ 

And his eyes glowed as they 
rested on her face. 

The next instant Loys rose, his 
head whirling, his heart leaping 
within his breast, with just self- 
command enough left to articulate, 

‘I must go; you will kindly ex- 
cuse me.’ 
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Estelle was startled, but Horace 
cried aloud, 

‘What luck! Fairly driven 
away. You see what it is to be 
ungodly.’ 

‘Come into the drawing-room ; 
this place is stifling,’ Mrs. Beran- 
ger muttered; and her face was 
paler than it had been for weeks. 

Loys had burst away with but 
one thought—the desire to be alone 
while he grappled with the know- 
ledge that had come to him. The 
veil had been torn from his idol, 
and, lo! its feet were of clay. 
Estelle was dethroned in his 
mind. His religion was shattered, 
for she had been its living centre, 
and she was gone! She had never 
lived. Indeed, it had all been 
a dream—a lovely, fantastical, 
horrid dream! What, the wo- 
man, the hem of whose garment he 
felt honoured to kiss, had let that 
profane reveller speak to her like 
that! Loys ground his teeth. 

She had gone to a ball as a 
Bacchante ! 

The boy’s head was on fire, 
his head was bursting ; he laughed 
aloud in bitterness. 

But he determined to drink the 
cup to its dregs ; he was resolved to 
see her again, and that very night. 
He threw himself down under a 
tree, the moon showing a white set 
face, that looked years older from 
the experience of an hour. Watch in 
hand, he waited ; and then, as the 
hand stood at eleven, he rose, 
dragging his limbs from pure weari- 
ness of spirit, and walked back to 
the Lindens, The night air {was 
so still, every sound was so hushed, 
that the human voices floated out 
distinctly to him. It was Horace’s 
addio, ‘A demain 

‘If I don’t change my mind and 
resolve not to see you; let us say, 
au plaisir. 

‘We won't quarrel about words,’ 
and Horace bent and kissed her 
hand. 
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Estelle had gained the drawing- 
room door, when a voice said be- 
hind her, 

‘ May I speak to you?” 

She turned, and saw the pallid 
face of Loys, looking like Neme- 
sis, near her. 

‘It is rather late; but come in, 
if you will,’ she said coldly. 

Her manner was like ice, and it 
froze him. She threw herself on 
a chair, and murmured languidly, 

‘I am so sleepy, Mr. Vereker. 
If you have anything particular to 
say, say it quickly, pray.’ 

Her cold insolence galled him 
to the quick. He grew whiter 
than before, and, refusing the chair 
she offered him, leant against the 
wall, and began, in a hoarse voice, 

*I could not wait till to-morrow 
to see you. I came to ask but 
one question. Is it all true ?’ 

‘Be more explicit. Is all what 
true?” 

‘All that that man said—all that 
I thought and saw in his face. O 
Estelle—Mrs. Beranger !’ he cried, 
all the self-control he had gained 
with so hard a struggle swept away 
by his agony, ‘tell me that it was 
all a lie—that I dreamed it—that 
it was only to try my faith—any- 
thing, anything but that it is 
true? 

Breathless he awaited her an- 
swer. It came at last, slow and 
distinct and cruel : 

‘I don’t recognise your right to 
ask me such questions, Mr. Vere- 
ker; but I will answer, for you are 
very young and apparently very 
unhappy. It is all true that you 
fancied to-day. I am no saint, 
and I have never passed for one. 
If you have mistaken me for one, 
that is your fault. I am sorry so 
hard a lesson should come to you 
through me; but I do not hold 
myself responsible for it. Sooner 
or later you would have learned 
that human beings are not made 
to be stretched on the Procrustean 
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bed of a narrow theology, and why 
not learn that lesson now ?” 

Her voice rang out clear and 
cold. 

Loys gazed at her stupefied. Was 
this the Estelle of the evening be- 
fore? A flash of fury ran through 
his veins, and he exclaimed, 

‘You dare not treat me in this 
way! My heart is worth some- 
thing. I will not let you wreck 
my life, and then say you are not 
responsible. You have taught me 
to love you—you have accepted 
my love, and—’ 

‘Stop one moment, and listen to 
me, Mr. Vereker. I made no effort 
to gain your love; I submitted to 
your prejudice and dislike with a 
good grace. An accident brought 
a reaction in your feelings, and 
then you idealised me. I told you 
again and again that I was only a 
woman and a very faulty one; but 
you would have it that I was a 
goddess. You persisted in invest- 
ing me with virtues which I never 
possessed nor ever care to possess. 
Even if I loved you,’ and her voice 
grew sarcastic, ‘I would not let 
you call me to account ; neither as 
a lover nor a father confessor do I 
look for absolution from you. But, 
Mr. Vereker, I am very sorry for 
you, and a little sorry for myself. 
Henceforth you will look upon me 
as an incarnation of wickedness, 
and make me the scapegoat of all 
your future sins. And why? Be- 
cause I happen to be the first wo- 
man that has turned out different 
from what your fancy painted. I 
don’t complain, however.’ 

She paused ; then rose from her 
seat, and saying ‘ Good-night,’ 
quickly left the room. 

Estelle had hardened into marble 
under Loys’ tone of mingled ac- 
cusation and appeal. When she 
reached her own room she sat 
down and ran over the events of 
the day. Why had she let this boy 
hang about her? Why had she let 
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Horace come there? She grew 
impatient with herself, and as she 
reflected something slipped from 
her throat, and dropped on the 
floor. 

She remembered it was the locket 
in which she had put Rupert Cath- 
cart’s rejected rose, and a shiver 
ran through her. 

Estelle could not resist the half- 
superstitious feeling that stole over 
her ; and, burying her face in the 
cushions of the sofa, she burst into 
tears. The taste of the Dead Sea 
fruit, on which she had been feed- 
ing, was bitter in her mouth, and 
her tears were bitter too. She took 
out Cathcart’s letter, and read and 
re-read it half a dozen times. It 
seemed to strengthen her some- 
how. The tears did not come 
now; and a deep burning flush 
crept over her face and neck as she 
bent over and put the letter pas- 
sionately to her lovely lips. 

‘He knows me better than I 
chose to know myself! Is it too 
late now?” 

Before she lay down to rest, she 
wrote to Horace : 


‘My words were prophetic. Their 
fulfilment is upon us. Do not come 
to-morrow. We can never be as 
we were again; and, as it is so, we 
had best part without meeting. 
There would be no use in my at- 
tempting an explanation. You 
would not understand me. But 
some day I will ask you to forgive 
my seeming caprice, E. B.’ 


Late in the following day, Ho- 
race Clinton was travelling back to 
town as fast as the express could 
take him. A fierce cloud sat on 
his brow, and his mouth was set 
and stern. And in the mean time 
Loys had taken his farewell of his 
relatives, and, unmindful of Mil- 
lie’s sad looks, was wrapped up in 
the egotism of his first keen sor- 
row and disappointment. He was 
forced to keep a long-promised en- 
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gagement, he said, to some friends 
in Frankfurt-am-Rhein. 


PART V. 


Srx months had gone by since 
Rupert Cathcart parted with Mrs. 
Beranger ; and he stood again on 
the step of her house in Mayfair, 
waiting to enter. He had been 
brave and cheerful, and played his 
part like a man through the excur- 
sion he had made, considering that 
he had left his heart behind him 
in England. Deep in his soul had 
burned a flame before Estelle’s 
image which had never flickered 
or wavered or waned. She was 
the one woman in the world to 
him ; and as he stood before her 
closed door on this autumn even- 
ing, every nerve in his body was 
tense with expectation. 

The door slowly opened, and in 
reply to his question, ‘ Is Mrs. Be- 
ranger at home ?’ the answer came 
that Mrs. Beranger was at a dinner- 
party, and would not be home till 
ate. 

Cathcart stood motionless, and 
as if waiting for something more. 
He did not speak, but there was 
no mistaking his manner. 

It was a voiceless demand, and 
the man-servant instantly added, 

‘Will you leave your name, sir ?” 

* Mr. Cathcart.’ 

‘I thought it must be you, sir. 
Mrs. Beranger ordered last week 
that if you called when she was 
out, I was to ask you to wait till 
she came in.’ . 

‘When will she be in? 

* About ten o'clock.’ 

*I cannot wait,’ Cathcart said 
hastily, ‘ but I will come back at 
ten o'clock. Tell Mrs. Beranger 
so, if you please.’ 

And Cathcart turned away from 
the door, which closed behind him 
with an ominous clang. He could 
not wait quietly for the next two 
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hours; he had calculated his 
powers to such a nicety, that when 
the unexpected lengthening of his 
suspense came he had no steady 
strength with which to meet it. His 
restlessness and impatience would 
be lessened, he thought, if he were 
not alone; and with this idea he 
strode towards the Sphinx Club, 
of which he was a member, where 
he could pass away the two hours 
that seemed comparatively longer 
to him than the intolerable long 
weeks on the Nile. He found, as 
usual, a crowd of men, laughing 
and chattering. He was greeted 
cordially by some, courteously by 
others, and contrived to plunge 
into a knot of smokers. As he lay 
back in his armchair, half absorbed 
in thought, Horace Clinton came 
into the room. 

Cathcart observed a change at 
once in the man’s appearance since 
he had seen him last. He looked 
wan and haggard, and there was a 
dash of feverish excitement in his 
manner, like that of a man who 
was habitually under the influence 
of liquor. The talk went on, and 
Horace, perceiving that Cathcart 
seemed in a silent mood, gradually 
made one with the two or three 
men who were doing the talking 
for the others. Cathcart, lying 
back in his chair, smoked hard, 
trying to be amused, yet wonder- 
ing when the hours of his probation 
would be over. 

By and by he rose, too nervous 
to sit still, and crossed the room 
to the doorway ofan oppositeroom, 
where some were playmg cards ; 
and as he watched them a voice 
sounded beside him : 

‘I beg your pardon. I am al- 
most a stranger here ; but can you 
tell me if that gentleman leaning 
with his elbows on the table is 
Mr. Clinton ? 

Cathcart turned, and said coolly, 

“Yes, that is Mr. Clinton” And 
as he spoke he looked curiously at 
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his interlocutor. He was a young 
man about twenty-one, with a 
handsome blonde face. As Cath- 
cart looked, the young fellow grew 
white to his lips, and slightly stag- 
gered. 

Rupert caught his arm, saying 
kindly, 

‘You are not well. Let me call 
Clinton to you.’ 

Loys—for he it was—recovered 
himself. 

‘I thank you. I am all right 
now,’ he said ; and, moving quickly 
on, he went up to where Horace 
Clinton sat, and addressed him in 
a low thick voice. 

Suddenly something passed be- 
tween them that brought every 
man within earshot to his feet ; 
and when Rupert penetrated the 
circle he heard Horace say, 

‘Clergyman or not, I won't let 
any man insult me with impunity !’ 

‘I am not a clergyman, and 
never shall be. I stand on the 
same footing as yourself, and you 
shall give me satisfaction for an in- 
sult.’ 

‘So you came to settle old 
scores? You are right there, and 
I like you the better for it. But 
see here, Mr. Vereker, I won't 
quarrel with an honest man for the 
sake of a heartless woman, who isn't 
worth that!’ He snapped his fingers 
scornfully as he spoke. ‘I swear 
that I won’t risk my life in such a 
cause. If you like to quarrel with 
me about anything else, I'll not 
baulk you in your bloodthirsty de- 
sire ; but it must be about some- 
thing better than that woman, Es- 
telle Beranger! I'll never fight for 
her nor about her !’ 

There was a dead silence of 
some minutes, as Horace ceased 
to speak. Loys was so astonished 
at the turn affairs had taken that 
he could not grasp the matter he 
had come about, and stood dazed 
—bewildered. And Rupert Cath- 
cart, paralysed with horror, seemed 
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transfixed to the ground. Then 
Horace spoke again. 

‘I apologise, Mr. Vereker, for 
anything I said to you at that 
dinner at Mrs. Beranger’s. I was 
not myself at the time, or should 
have not forgotten what was due to 
a gentleman.’ 

Loys comprehended at last that 
an ample apology had been offered, 
which he must accept. 

‘Very well, Mr. Clinton, I am 
willing to accept your apologies. 
I quite agree with you that the 
subject of our quarrel was a most 
unworthy one.’ And he held out 
his hand to Horace, who grasped it 
with a boisterous exclamation, 
‘That’s right! Gentlemen, let us 
drink Mr. Vereker’s health.’ 

Toast after toast was drunk, and 
Mrs. Beranger’s name was dragged 
by Horace into his sallies. 

Rupert Cathcart had remained 
standing alone, when the others 
had trooped off on Horace’s bid- 
ding. The words he had heard 
struck him dumb for the time; 
but as they kept on repeating them- 
selves in his brain, he began to be 
capable of thought and action once 
more. What did those men mean 
by the words they had spoken? 
There was a positiveness about 
Horace’s manner that struck ter- 
ribly on Cathcart. He turned and 
moved slowly through the room 
like one in a dream, until suddenly 
he found himself face to face witha 
gray-haired grave-looking man— 
an old friend of his own. 

‘ Laurence, you heard what Clin- 
ton said just now about Mrs. Be- 
ranger? Has there—can there, 
be any cause for such words as he 
used ?” 

His lips were pale and trem- 
bling; his eyes looked as if some- 
thing had stunned him. 

‘Rupert, you seem to care about 
it, and I don’t want to give you 
pam—but—’ 

‘Go on!’ 
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‘Well, I fancy Clinton is not 
much out in his estimate of Mrs. 
Beranger. She’s no end of a flirt, 
and not quite as discreet as she 
might be in her actions. I don’t 
mean to say that I think it’s gen- 
tlemanly or honourable of Clinton 
to come down on her now ; but he 
was dreadfully cut up by the affair, 
and he takes his revenge by sneer- 
ing at her at every opportunity.’ 

‘ The scoundrel !’ burst from Ru- 
pert’s white lips. He longed to 
shoot the man who vilified the 
woman that was dearer to him 
than life. 

‘What do they know about Mrs. 
Beranger’s conduct, that they can 
condemn her so?’ he asked pite- 
ously. 

‘ They know nothing that would 
be considered testimony in a court 
of justice ; but enough to let Clin- 
ton speak without taking the wo- 
man’s part.’ 

Rupert positively groaned aloud. 

‘Is it a hopeless case, then ?’ 

‘Quite so. You may kill Clin- 
ton, if you like, Rupert—and you 
look as if you could— but, believe 
me, it won’t do Mrs. Beranger 
any good. When a woman once 
gives a man the right to speak dis- 
respectfully of her, there is no use 
to gag him.’ 

‘ Thanks for telling me the truth, 
Laurence. I don’t attempt to dis- 
guise my feelings from you; but I 
will ask one favour of you—it is 
not to speak about this to a soul.’ 

‘Not one word, on my soul. 
Rupert, dear old fellow, I am sorry. 
Hang it, women are all alike! Very 
few of them at least are worthy of 
giving an honest true-hearted man 


* an ache like this.’ 


Rupert returned his friend’s 
grasp, and, with an abrupt good- 
night, left the club. 

As Mrs, Beranger tripped up the 
steps of her own house that night, 
the servant opened the door with 
the announcement, 
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‘Mr. Cathcart was here, ma’am, 
and said he would be back at ten 
o'clock.’ 

‘ Very well; show him up to the 
drawing-room when he comes,’ 
was Estelle’s reply. As she entered 
the room the clock struck ten. ‘ He 
will not be very unpunctual,’ she 
thought, with a smile of triumph 
and pleasure ; and she seated her- 
self with a book, picked up at 
random, so that she might have 
some apparent occupation when 
he came. 

Her feeling for Rupert was a 
mixture of attraction and a sense 
of rebellion against the influence 
he had over her. She felt that the 
love he gave her and asked in re- 
turn was different from other men’s ; 
and although it charmed her she 
struggled against it. She was in 
twenty minds how she would re- 
ceive him, and ended, after some 
minutes’ meditation, with the in- 
tention of following the impulse 
that should be born the moment of 
his entrance. Long did she sit 
there waiting that moment; but 
it did not come. The clock had 
chimed midnight, when she at last 
rose with her heart beating vio- 
lently, and, with an impatient ges- 
ture ringing the bell, desired the 
house to be shut up. She was 
horribly disappointed, angry, irri- 
tated. She could not picture her- 
self the subject of a caprice with 
any man, least of all with Cathcart. 
And yet, think as she would, no 
other reason for his absence pre- 
sented itself. 

The next day brought no ex- 
planation of his failure to call, nor 
the next. On the third evening 
Estelle went to a small party with 
a half-acknowledged hope of hear- 
ing something. She had settled in 
her own mind that she would for- 
give him on his return, but not 
without due penance. Never had 
her beauty been more brilliant than 
on that evening; and she shone 
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the queen of all the women pre- 
sent. After some hours spent in 
receiving admiration, while her 
heart ached within her with a 
strange painful void, she turned to 
go. At the door she saw Archi- 
bald Laurence, and as she paused 
she heard him say to a man near 
him, 

‘The last time I saw Cathcart 
was on Tuesday evening at the 
club.’ 

Here was her clue, and she 
seized it at once. 

‘Is that Rupert Cathcart you 
mean, Mr. Laurence? Has he 
come back from Egypt ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence; ‘he came 
back on Tuesday. I have seen 
him since. You might spare me 
ten minutes, Mrs. Beranger.’ 

‘Not possible,’ she answered 
languidly. ‘I am too sleepy;’ and 
she moved on. 

Those ten minutes might have 
enlightened her on every point, 
but Fate willed it otherwise. 

At the foot of the great oaken 
staircase she brushed against a 
man coming down. She looked 
up quickly, and met Loys Vereker's 
eyes fixed on her. He looked so 
like and yet so unlike himself that 
she could scarcely refrain from 
uttering an exclamation. 

He had coloured when their 
eyes met, but he did not attempt 
to speak to her. He did not even 
bow, but stood aside for her to 
pass him. As she walked into the 
robing-room a brisk conversation 
was going on between two ladies 
who were known to her by sight. 
It was easy for Estelle to overhear 
them, and what she heard was 
this : 

‘He is decidedly handsome and 
rather interesting.’ 

‘One cannot help being more 
excited about a backslider than a 
penitent.’ 

‘Is he very dissipated ? 

‘ Very—at least he is hand and 
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glove with Horace Clinton and all 
that set, and you know what they 
are.’ 

‘Mr. Vereker—poor young fel- 
low—won’t be able to stand the 
pace at which those men live. 
Isn’t there some story of his hav- 
ing studied for the Church ?’ 

‘Yes; but he has given that up, 
and is in a fair way on the road to 
ruin.’ 

Mrs. Beranger heard no more— 
in fact, unconsciously she raised 
her fingers to keep the sound of 
more out of her ears. She hurried 
away and entered her carriage, 
pursued by the remembrance of 
poor Loys’ pale face and scornful 
mouth. Her sleep was not tran- 
quil that night. For the first time 
a realisation of the part she had 
played in the lives of the two men 
—Horace Clinton and Loys Vere- 
ker — came over her fully and 
clearly, and it did not seem as 
easy for her to thrust the haunting 
memory aside as she had done in 
Wales. Strive as she would against 
it, she could not but feel a shadow 
hung over her—a shadow of re- 
morse. 


PART VI. 


Unpber the first shock of the 
revelation Laurence had made to 
him, Rupert Cathcart rushed off 
to a small country inn where he 
had been accustomed to seek soli- 
tude. He felt that a struggle with 
himself must take place—a battle 
between every fixed belief, every 
ideal feeling of his nature concern- 
ing women on one side, and his 
love for Estelle on the other. It 
was true that he had seen when he 
first met her that her manner with 
men was not worthy of her, and it 
was with this knowledge that he 
had written his letter. 

He was a proud man and an 
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honourable one—not vain like 
Loys, nor arrogant like Horace. 
How could he marry a woman 
whose reputation was the football 
of a set of men whose eyes he 
would never like to see raised 
when his wife swept by them? 
But he was a man of strong pas- 
sions and deep feelings, and his 
love for Estelle Beranger was the 
greatest passion and deepest feel- 
ing of his life. 

He could not let her go out of that 
life. 

He was not a man of half mea- 
sures ; and when he had once con- 
sented to pay the price for the 
boon he craved, he determined to 
have no regret mingled in his cup. 
His hand did not tremble when 
he knocked at Mrs. Beranger’s 
door a week afterwards, nor did 
his heart quicken its beating, 
though a flush was on his cheek 
and his eyes were brimful of reso- 
lution. 

The days that had intervened 
between the evening when she had 
waited for him in vain, and the 
time when he really came back to 
rivet his life to hers if possible, 
had been passed by Estelle in bit- 
ter retrospect and self-humiliation. 
In some of the mysterious ways in 
which Love does his work she had 
grown to love Rupert, and in- 
stinctively she loved him as he 
wanted to be loved. 

A new heart seemed to have 
been given her, that she might give 
it to him. All her old restless thirst 
for excitement and admiration 
seemed quenched, and no girl of 
seventeen could have loved more 
singly than did she. She felt sure 
that Rupert would return to her; 
and when he was at last announced, 
she rose to greet him with curious 
self-command. 

For the first few moments nei- 
ther spoke. He remained standing 
by the door which he had closed 
behind him, and she could dis- 
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tinctly hear his hard breathing. 
Such a wild desire to her in 
his arms, to hold her close to his 
heart, that beat so strongly with 
love, not fear, swept over him, that 
he had much ado to control it. He 
forgot the bitterness of the struggle 
he had passed through in the in- 
toxication of her presence. Seeing 
his heaven before him, he forgot 
everything but its nearness, and 
with an impetuous cry he sprang 
forward. 

Kneeling at her feet, her hands 
close clasped in his, he told her of 
his mad love. With all the vehem- 
ence and earnestness of his nature, 
he implored her to marry him ;- 
and Estelle, in a trance of happi- 
ness herself, listened to him, and 
abandoned her future into his 
hands. For that evening, at least, 
they forgot the irrevocable past ; 
but it towered over their uncon- 
scious heads, and threw a shadow 
as dark and deep as the grave over 
their common future. 


The two were wedded quietly and 
privately. None of the show and 
ostentation that are displayed at 
fashionable marriages formed part 
of the ceremonial that transformed 
Estelle Beranger the coquette into 
a loving woman and wife. 

On the morning of her bridal a 
qualm of conscience struck her as 
she remembered her old life, and 
knew that she was unworthy the 
pure and steadfast heart that Ru- 
pert gave her. 

‘I love him,’ she whispered to 
herself —‘love him better than 
my life ; but how much is my love 
worth, I wonder?’ she asked her- 
self bitterly. 

As her foot touched foreign soil, 
she grew brighter, more radiant 
than ever; and turning to her hus- 
band with a joyous look, she said, 

‘QO Rupert! are you not glad 
we are going to begin our new life 
in Italy—that we have left that 
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dreadful London behind us? We 
have no past now, darling, only a 
future ! 

‘How can that be?’ asked Ru- 
pert, almost sternly, a heavy cloud 
passing over his face. ‘That is a 
child’s thought, Estelle. Do you 
not know that it is the past that 
makes our future ?” 

‘Don’t look so solemn, love,’ 
she whispered, clinging to his arm. 
‘I have not seen you look so grave 
before.’ 

Rupert recovered himself, and, 
stooping, pressed a kiss on the 
lovely upturned face. But the cloud 
had begun to rise in their sky, al- 
though, as yet, no bigger than a 
man’s hand. 

It was a few months after, that, 
wandering, as was his wont, through 
one of the Florentine galleries, 
Cathcart heard voices in his 
vicinity—English voices—that be- 
longed to two fair Belgravians, 
whom he had seen during his sea- 
son in London manyatime. The 
sound of his own name riveted 
him behind a life-size statue that 
concealed him from view. 

‘So Mrs. Cathcart is here?’ 

‘Yes; my husband caught sight 
of her yesterday. She is as lovely 
as ever. Shall you call ? 

‘I think not. You see Mrs. 
Cathcart is a very fascinating wo- 
man, and she has been married 
long enough to be ready to amuse 
herself ; and Charlie is so absurdly 
susceptible! Every one has heard 
the shocking scandal too about her 
and Horace Clinton and half a 
dozen other men; so she is not 
quite to be cultivated.’ 

‘If your husband admires her, 
you might indemnify yourself with 
Mr. Cathcart. He is superbly 
handsome, and so clever.’ 

*O, no! They say he is blindly 
infatuated with his wife, and never 
looks at any one else ; which must 
be true, or he would have contented 
himself by being Horace Clinton’s 
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successor without lowering himself 
by marrying her.’ 

Rupert waited to hear no more. 

The gossip of the two frivolous 
babbling women had broken his 
heart. 
A few hours later, with a hag- 
gard face and bloodshot eyes, he 
returned home, the home which 
was now a hell! 

Having hastily written a letter, 
he placed it, in his wife’s absence, 
on her toilette-table ; then going 
into the next room, he locked the 
door, sat down on the edge of his 
bed, and, with Estelle’s portrait 
grasped in one hand, put a pistol 
to his head with the other. 

Long before they found him, he 
was lying back at rest, with even 
a smile on his perfect lips. 

When told of his death Estelle 
bore it, as some women do bear 
cruel blows, strangely well. But 
it would have been ten thousand 
times happier for her if Rupert had 
dealt with her as with himself. He 
had been her beacon-light to better 
things—her wings to soar, her 
sword to fight; now there was 
added to her life only a terrible 
sense of emptiness and a desperate 
longing for what she had lost. 

Each night she read her hus- 
band’s letter with tearless eyes but 
an agonised heart. With that letter 
the record of her life ends—a life 
that was purified and made stain- 
less at the last, through the fiery 
furnace of suffering and remorse : 


‘ Estelle,—I cannot bear to live 
any longer. I think my heart is 
broken. I know all—all about 
you, Estelle ! 

‘I cannot trample my feelings 
under foot and fling my ideal to 
the four winds, and then throw 
myself into your lovely white arms 
and be happy. 

‘I love you so entirely, that to 
feel you are not—cannot be— 
wholly mine, as I am yours, kills 
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me. Why not die quickly, then, ‘You remember my motto, Es- 
rather than linger in torture ? telle! Faithful to it, I go to my 
‘I feel happier at this moment death, 
than I have done since our mar- ‘O child, child, did you not 
riage. Strange, is it not, whenI know that this end would come ? 
shall never kiss your lips again, Did you not know that it is our 
and the pistol that is to end my _ past that makes our future ? : 
life lies cold in my clasp? ‘The shadow of that past is 
‘ Tout ou rien! over us now, Estelle !’ 
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In a desert, wide and lonely, 

Lovely flowers bloomed unseen, 
Where, in all the waste around them, 
Never mortal step had been ; 

Yet the flowers every morning 
Moistened were with early dew, 

And the song-birds in the twilight 
To their sheltering branches flew. 


From afar there came a pilgrim, 
Passing through the desert wild, 

And he rested, faint and weary, 
Where the rosy blossoms smiled ; 

While the happy birds above him 
Warbled in the evening hours, 

As the pilgrim slumbered, dreaming 
Of a fount beside the flowers. 


When the pilgrim woke at morning 
Underneath the blazing sky, 

Parched with thirst, he scanned the desert, 
Hoping only but to die. 

But remembrance of his dreaming 
Came his lonely heart to cheer, 

And he found beside the flowers 
A fountain sparkling fresh and clear. 


Then, courageous and undaunted, 
Rose the pilgrim from the sand, 
And pursued his weary journey 
Till he reached his native land. 
Thus may all earth’s pilgrims gather 
Flowers of hope and love and praise, 
And from fresh and sparkling fountains 
Drink in life’s untrodden ways. § JOSEPH VEREY. 








